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This document is a transcript 
hearing on the economic status of women* held 



of a Congressional 
by the Joint Economic 



Committee on February 3, 



1982. Witnesses who testified at the hearing 
included Representatives Reuss , "^Richmond , Heckler, Wylie and 
Schroeder, Senators Jepsen and Kassenbaum, and a* number of women 
active in women's equality programs. Witnesses focused their 
discussions largely on two of the problems that confront women today: 
the inequities faced by women in the labor market and the inability 
of low-income women to escape poverty and dependence on welfare. 
Witnesses testified that women's progress in the labor market has 
been slow, with more than two-thirds of women earning less than 
$10,000 per year; even for college graduate women, the median was 
only about 60 percent of the 'median wage for men. These gaps cannot 
be explained by differences in skills or productivity, said the 
witnesses, but have much more to do with occupational patterns, the 
concentration of women in clerical service and other low-wage jobs 
and the inability of women living in poverty to find regular 
employment, even at low wages. Witnesses at the hearing also 
protested the Reagan administration's proposals for cuts in 
government programs, which would 4 hit hardest at women and their 
children: for example, cuts in welfare benefits for women who cannot 
find any kind o,f work, and cuts in day-care funding that would make 
it impossible for mothers of children to work. Reforms were also 
proposed in the Internal Revenue code to change the income tax filing 
requirements relating to returns" of married couples, anpl a women's 
bill of rights was introduced. (KC) 
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ECONOMIC STATUS OF WOMEN 



WEDNESDAY, TEBBTTASY 3, 19831 

Congress or the United States, 

Joint Economic Committee, 

Washington, D.G. 

The committee met', pursuant to notice, at 2 p.m., in room 2154, Ray- 
burn House Office Building, Hon. Henry S. Reuss (chairman of the 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Reuss, Richmond, Heckler, and Wylie; 
and Senator Jepsen. /*\ 

Also present: James K. Galbraith, executive director; Charles IL 
Bradford, and Louis C. Krauthoff II, assistant directors; Betty Mad- 
dox, assistant director for administration ; and Mary E. Eccles and 
Chris Fronze, professional staff members. 

r , 

Opening Statement or Representative Reuss, Chairman - 

Representative Reuss. Good afternoon. The Joint Economic Com- 
mittee will be in order for its hearing on the economic status of women, 
part of its annual inquiry into the economy. * 

Eight years ago, wo nold lengthy hearings on the economic prob- 
lems of women. Witnesses from the administration and from various 
privato sectors described the differential treatment that women were 
receiving in employment, in earnings, in education, in jobs, by. finan- 
cial institutions and the insurance industries and through the tax, 
social security and welfare systems. In every one of those, the prin- 
ciple of-liberty, equality and sorority was conspicuous by its absence. 

It's shocking how many of the same problems confront us today. 
This hearing will focus largely on two : the inequities faced by women 
in the labor market and the inability of low income women to escape 
poverty and dependence on welfare. Sure, there have been notable suc- 
cesses, women whoVe achieved prominence in their fieldsphdvanced 
rapidly, have broken down barriers. But for the most part, progress 
has been slow. Over two-thirds of women who worked in 1980 earned 
less than $10,000 a year. Even of those who worked full-time through- 
out the year, 40 percent earned $10,000 or less, and the median was * 
only about 60 percent of the level for men. 

'these gaps, although they're' narrower for younger and better 
educated women, can't be explained away just by difference in skills 
or worker productivity. The reasons have much more to do with oc- 
cupational patterns, the concentration of women in clerical service 
and other low-wage jobs, which offer little opportunity for advance- 
ment. For millions of unskilled women living in poverty, the chief 
problem is that opportunities for regular employment, even at low 
wages, just don't exist. 

(1) 
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' Today's witnesses, in providing a fuller explanation of these prob- 
lems, w'ill discuss key areas where pubKc policy has been inadequate. 
The kinds of policy changes now being considered would only make 
matters worse. The administration is already involved in efforts to 
weaken enforcement of antidiscrimination law§, to make further 
reductions in already insufficient resources for job training, day care 
and other supportive services and to cut spending on welfare by limit;- 
ing the eligibility of those who work/ 

Today we are going to be privileged to hear from another bipar- 
tisan, bicameral panel of two leaders in the fight for equality, Repre- 
sentative Patricia Schroeder of Colorado and Senator Nancy Kas?e- 
baum of Kansas. After these two initial witnesses, we shall hear from 
a panel consisting of Ra.y Marshall, the former Secretary of Labor, 
now professor of economics and public affairs at the University of 
Texas, Barbara Bergmans professor of e< onoinics at the I T niycisity of 
Maryland. Nnpcy Bnrrelt, professor of economics .at American I in 
versity, Eileen Stein, formerly general counsel to the U.S. Civil Eights 
Commission, and Mary Ellen Verheyden-IIilliard, director of the 
equity institute and project director of the Women's Education Equity 
\ct. " ' 

Senator Kassebaum, I'm toft}, is on her way, and I think she will 
arrive momentarily. Meanwhile, I'd like to ask ouiv vice ckainpan, 
Senator Jepsen, for his comments. 

Opening Statement of Senator Jepsen, Vice Chairman 

Senator Jepsen. I just want to commend you,/Mr. Chairman, for 
having this panel and holding this hearing. A sluggish economy, high 
interest rates, and high Inflation have been the partial causes of the 
increasing number of women who do work outside the home, some- 
where over 50 percent at this time. And where we have made, as you % 
say, great strides and steps, there's still some ground to be. covered 
in making sure that, indeed, equal pay for equal work and other 
areas of equality are a matter of fact rather than fictioh. 

We are all going to be working together on this issue in the coming 
months. It is a very tifhely subject to address. 

• I don't have any further comments. I was, trying to help my dis- 
tinguished colleague, Senator Kassebaum. I was stalling for time a 
little bit here. TLaughter.] 

Representative Reuss. I would like to welcome again one of our 
finest committee members, Representative Heckler, the gentlclady 
from Massachusetts, who I know will want to say that she's here. 

Opening Statement of Representative Heckler 

Representative Heckler. With pleasure, Mr. Chairman. I want per- 
sonally to thanteyou for calling this hearing, for your continual and 
longstanding recognition of the significance of fho role of women in 
our society, and your support for legislation that advances the causes 
of women.and the general concern and sensitivity to the problems that 
women have faced. I think that the very fact that the hearing is being 
held is a compliment to you, Mr* Chairman, and to the concern that we 
all feel on the subjects of equality and equity and fairness in our 
society. 
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I look forward to the testimony. I frankly feel that there has to be 
much more public awareness of the problems that women face in this 
economy. I also fuel that there have to be jnore alternative options for 
a holution offered. We in the Con gre^y omen's Caucus^— of which I am 
d cofounder, and presently share the chair with my colleague, Con- 
gresswoman Pat Schroeder — have on a bipartisan basis sought to 
advance the role of women in this society. But frankly, infinitely more 
needs to be done — and much of what we have done remains threatened. 

I feel that in many areas we have gained only a first down when wo 
thought we had won a victory with the passage of legislation. So the 
reconsideration of prior victories has to be an agenda for congressional 
action on a bipartisan basis. The caucus, which now includes many 
men, will be working on that kind of an agejida. 

I personally look forward to the testimony of all the witnesses and 
to the solutions that, hopefully, they will advance. The awareness that 
is overdue will have to be joined and linked with an agenda for action, 
if we're going to have any effective redress to the economic inequalities 
and inequities that women have felt. 

Thank you forcalling the hearings. I thank my colleagues from the 
committee who are here and my colleagues from the committee and 
the Congress who have been so helpful on our economic packages this 
year. 

Representative Reuss. Thank you, Congresswoman, 

Senator Hawkins, a member of this committee, has submitted ah 

opening statement and it will be placed in the hearing record at this 

point. 

[The opening statement of Senator Hawkins follows :] 
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Opening Statement of Senator, Hawkins 

, am specially Pleased that this hearing today will concentrate on the 
Mj0 r changes of re'cent years In the economic. status of women. Representative- 
statistics demonstrate t.ow remarkable the chan'ges have been. In the 1970s, 
three out of five people entering the labor force were women, and In 1979. 
wonen HUed 1.4 million of the 2,1 million new jobs created. This Influx 
drove the labor force participation rate for women to 52 percent, up from 
43 perce'nt in .970. and from 35 percent In 1950. That means a record number 
are now holding positions In the labor market. 

mteres'tlngly. beginning In 1980. married women with children were more 
, 1kcly to be in the labor force than those who do not have children. The ^ 
unemployment rate for women who malntain.faml 1 ies was 10.6 percent in 
December 1981. while the unemployment rate for all married women in 
Oecember .98. was 6,7. So. marr'led women with children are having a more 
difficult time finding work than women without them. 

Even though wo.en are increasingly moving into higher paying professional , 
and manaeerial Jobs, a large gap remains between the a^unts earned by men • 
and wo.n. a gap estimated at 59, on the dollar. And professional improvement 
has occurred chiefly in business rather than in nonprofit or government sectors. 
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It appears, therefore, that private sector growth— rather than growth in 
government—is especially important for women. One reason for the gap 1s 
the nature of jobs now held by women. Data from the National Commission 
on Working Women show that 80 percent are employed ^re in "female" occupations: 
secretary, c]e>ical , retail sales cierlu^semi-skil led operators m light 
manufacturing, or in professions such^s nursing and teaching. ' 

To facilitate women working, indeed to eJid discrimination against working 
women with children, I believe we must encourage development of more day-care 
centers. I was, therefore, pleased that the Economic RecoveryAct of 1981 
included provisions increasing th3 child care tax credit for eligible 
individuals. But we also need tax incentives for business to encourage them 



to offer child care for employees. 



To conclude. With vigorous private sector growth and increased availability 
of day-care centers, 1 believe the economic prospects of women will improve. 
While the current recession hurts everyone, viewed from a long-term perspective, 
the future for working women looks more promising than it has at many other 
times in our history. y 



/ 
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Representative Redss. We're delighted this afternoon that our com- 
mittee is joined by a number of Representatives whb, by their life- 
work, have shown their dedication to equality, an(* I would like to wel- 
come on our side, Representative Lindy Boggs of Now Orleans. 

STATEMENT OF HOH. CORRINE C. (LINDY) BOGGS (MRS. HALE), A 
U.S. REPRESENTATIVE IK CONGRESS FROM THE SECOND CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 

Representative Bogos. Ths;nk you very much, Mr. Chairman. I'm 
honored to be here to sit with this prestigious committee, especially to 
be irith my colleague from Massachusetts, Representative Heckler, 
who has been in the forefront of the fight for the economic status of 
women, and to think about its impact on family income and well-being. 

The elimination of economic inequities is long overdue, Mr. Chair- 
man. Even 20 years ago it was clear that economic issues were the most 
critical issues facing women. Today rising inflation has placed de- 
mands on women in their families which were unknown in the past. 
This, combined with a history of discrimination, has put overwhelm- 
ing pressure on them. Women's need for economic justice has never 

^"commend the Joint Economic Committee for placing this crucial 
issue on its agenda. I thank you very much for gathering the magnif- 
icant panel of witnesses and for hearing my colleagues, Congress- 
women Schrocdor and Senator Kasscbaum, on this very crucial issue, 
and we lo6k forward to sitting in with you and to having continued 
hearings on.tho issues of economic importance to women and to make 
certain that you're involved in all of the hearings and all of the brief- 
ings that we have that will keep you current with what comes to the 
Congresswomen's Caucus and to our individual attention. ^And wo 
thank you again, you and other members of the committee. 

Representative Rross. Thank you, Representative Boggs. 

We're also delighted to have with us another strong voice for equity 
over the years, Representative Carl Purcell of Michigan. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CARL DTJANE PURSELL, A D.S. REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE SECOND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
OF THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 

.Representative PuRCELL..Thank you. Mr. Chairman. I would like 
to submit a prepared statement and also congratulate you and particu- 
larly the women in Congress who are, I think, goinfe to lead this light, 
and I think we're goingto join in that effort. Regardless of adminis- 
trations, I think it's important that equal pay and the issues before the 
American public be brought out. We hear a great deal of talk on the 
B-l bomber and the MX missile and a lot of issues that men seem to 
generate, a lot of agenda and congressional time, and I hope we change 
that attitude here with a little spirit of looking to women's issues in 
terms of equity on the congressional agenda for the next couple oi 
years. 

[The prepared. statement of Representative Pursell, together with 
. attachments, follows :] ' 

10- 
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Prepared Statement of Representative Pursell t 

Mr Chairman, I am pleased to be accorded this opportunity to present my views 
and recommendations retarding the economic status of women. It is my hope that 
these hearings will be the formal beginning of a truly bipartisan effort in 1982 
that will result in effective legislative actioir before final adjournment of the 97th 
Congress, 

The dramatic increase in women's participation in the labor force^in recent years 
has been one of the. Nation's most significant economic phenomenon. In the 1950's 
approximately one* third of the total labor force was comprised of women, by 1980 

n 

more women were employed (51.7%) than men, Despite this trend, the call of 
o 

"equal pay for equal work" muat still be made, along with that for equal working 



conditions and other benefits. 
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Another serious* concern relates to the particular problems of single heads- of 
households. For example, approximately 83% of one parent families are women, % 
while only 4% of the divorced women'' in the U.S. receive alimony and only 22% 
have the benefit of child support, even though 90% of. the divorces grant the 
women custody> of the children. 

Meanwhile, one of the most, severe forms of economic discrimination results beoause 
our laws fail to atuch an economic value to services done by women in the home. 
AccorSuigly, any attempt to study the economic status of women must not only 
look at the, fate of the so-calleJ "working women/ but also homemade rs and other 
family members as well. 

As one who voted in the Michigan State Senate to ratify the proposed Equal 
Rights Amendment (ERA) and here in the U.S. House of Representatives to 
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extend 'the ratification period, 1 have been distressed that the E*A has not yet ^ 

become a part of the Constitution. Neverthel nactment of the ERA would not 

overnight do away with sex discrimination. With or without it. governments at . 
both the state and federal levels need to make comprehensive analysis of then- 
statutes andnake action *o ensure that the general concept of equal rights pro- 
claimed in the ERA is embodied in laws and relations dealing with specific 
matters affecting women, 

A 

DespTte disappointment*, there has been progress made in the c^use for equal . 
rights during the past ye^> The "Economic Recovery Tax Act" signed into law 
in August reduced the so-called "marriage penalty" and addressed other in- < 
equities, including limitations in Individual Retirement Accounts and estate tax 
exemptions. t 

1981 saw the first woman appointed to the U.S. Supreme Court and as Am- 
bassador to the United Nation*. J was particularly proud to play a rol e in the 
appointment of twovwomen from my state of Michigan to high government post? - 
I^ret Ruppe as Director of the Peace Corp and Dr. Carolyne Davis as head of the 
Health Care Financing Administration. 



During the 96th Congress, I held a series of meWs with women in'my Congres-., 
aional district to study various legislative proposal directly affecting women and 
to secure « consensus on a "Women's Bill of Rights" package of proposals. Subse- 
quently. 1 have been working here with member, of the Congresswomen's Caucus 
and other colleagues on this concept. Accordingly, 1 was pleased this past year 
wi * the introduction of the "Economic Equit? Act" (H.R.,*H7 and S. 888). which 
incorporates a number of the proposals backed by Uk women in my District. 
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The Economic Equity Act (EE A; it one of the most comprehensive economic rights 

packages Vver introduced in Congress. It is comprised of 7 titles, encompassing 

11 legislative areas.* Briefly... * * 

Title I affects tax and retirement matters. It would 

o allow homemakcrs to open their own "Individual Retirement Accounts" 

URAs); » 

o % "reform" private pension laws; " & 

o provide that the standard deduction (zero-bracket amount) for heads 

» 

of households be equal to that of married couples filing jointly; 
o entitle former spouses of military members, married 10 or more years, 

a por* ?n of the member* s ^public retirement pension ; and 
o allow a tax credit to employers for hiring displaced homemakers . 
^Title II would 

o allow employers to offer day care services as a tax free fringe benefit 
and modifying the present tax credit provisions. 
Title III would 

o eliminate gender- based distinctions in promotion and separation standards 

in the armed forces . 

Title IV affects agricultural estate tax. It would 
s 

o reduce the estate tax for widows who inherit farms, making it easier 
to retain family ownership. (Substantial parts of this provision are + 
in the Economic Recovery Tax Act.) 
Title V would 

o prohibit discrimination in all types of insurance on the basis of race, * 
color, religion, sex, or national origin. 



! • 
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Title VI would 

o eliminate a number of federal reflations reflecting unequal treatment 
of women and men. 
Title VII would 

. o provide for a study by the Department of Justice of the problems of 
enforcing alimony and child support payments. 

Needless to say, the EEA is not the total answer. However, it appears to be the 
most workable and effective vehicle presently available for meaningful legislative 
action toward the goal of eliminating sex discrimination. Accordingly, I would 
like' to urge my colleague to join me in' cosponsoring H,R. 3117 and in urging 
prompt and serious consideration of it by both Houses of Congress. 

In addition, I would like to take this opportunity to formally submit for the 
official record those other "consensus proposals" backed at the study sessions in 
my District. I ask unamimous consent that they be printed in the record at this 
point. 

Furthermore; I would like to m«ke special reference to ontf of those proposals, 
which I have introduced as a separate bill (H.R. 5234) -- "Tax Averaging Equity 
Act." This measure was not only endorsed, but actually created, by a task force 
" in my District. This legislation is aimed primarily at those women who have been 
career homemakers and are displaced from their family role without any source of 
financud security because of divorce or the death of their spouse.,, In essence, 
H.R. 5234 would .nonqualified individ^s to disregard the income of a former 
spouse in the computation of base period income ^income averafing'purposes 
and figure their tax liability' on their o,wn income only. 
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In conclusion, the goal of these efforts, the ERA SEA, *nd the "Women's Bill of 
Rights'*, is to provide the women of our society economic and political equality. 
Such a goal is not only just, but pragmatic. Until equality is achieved, we as a 
people wJl continue to be deprived of valuable contributions women have to make. 
AU too often, much ct the hard work, talent and brainpower of women is forsaken. 
It is in our country's best interest to tap that natural resource to the greatest 
degree possible. 
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d7th congress tj n 001**7 

1st Session fl. 1 # 

* * * 

To amend section 1304 of the Intern*! Revenue Code of 1954 relating to Income 
tax returns of marriedlndividuals. - 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fbbbuaby 26, 1981 

Mr. Pursbll (for himself, Mr. Tbaxler, Mr. Panetta, Mr. LaGOmarsino, 
and Mr. StOkks), introduced the following bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means 



A BILL 

To amend section 1304 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
relating to income tax returns of married individuals. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate arid House of Repfesenta- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 " SHORT TITLE 

4 Section 1. This Act may be cited as the "Tax Averag- 

5 ing Equity Act". 

6 PURPOSE 

7 Sec. 2. That (a) subsection (c) of section 1304 of the 

8 Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to failure of certain 

9 married individuals to make joint return, etc.) is amended by 
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1 redesignating paragraph (4) as paragraph (5) and inserting 

2 after paragraph (3) the following new pt^agraph: 

3 * "(4) Income and deductions of former 

4 spouse8 of certain individuals not taken into 

5 ACCOUNT. — 

6 "(A) »In OENERAL.-rrln the case of — 

7 "(i) any qualified individual who is not 

8 married for the computation year but who 

9 * was married for any base period year, or 

10 , "(ii) any qualified individual— 

11 v. ( "(I) who is married for the compu- 

12 . ^ tation year, and 

13 "(II) who was married to any 

14 other spouse for any base period year, 

15 the base period income of such individual for any 

16 base period year shall be determined without 

17 regard to paragraph (2). 

18 "(B) Qualified individual defined. — 

4 

19 For purposes of this paragraph, the term 'qualified 

20 individual' means any individual the base period 

21 income of whom (determined without regard to 

22 paragraph (2)) for any base period year is not 

23 *^ more than 85 percent of the base period income 

24 which would result from combining his income 

25 1 and deductions for such year — 
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' * 3 

1 "(i) with the income and deductions for 

2 such year of the individual who is his spouse 

3 for the computation year, or 

4 * "(ii) if greater, with the income and de- 

5 ductions for such year of the" individual who 

6 was his spouse for such base period year.". 



7 (b) Paragraph (2) of section 13Q4(c) of the Internal Kcv- 

8 enue Code of 1954 (relating to minimum base period inco'n^e) 
9 V is amended by striking out "For purposes of this part," and 

10 inserting in lieu thereof "Except as provided in paragraph 

11 (4), for purposes of this part,". 

12 Sec. 3. The amendments made by the^second section of 

13 this Act shall apply to computation years ending after the 

14 date of the enactment of this Act, and to base period years 

15 applicable to such computation years. 

O 
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"Womens* Bill of Bights" 



Permit an individual to simultaneously receive both an 
old-ate or disability insurance benefit, as well as a widow's 
or widower's insurance benefit. # 

Carry out the recommendations of the Presidential Task 
Force on Womens* Rights and Responsibilities by amending 
the IRS, Social Security /Civil Jlights and Defense laws 
to alleviate discrimination based on sex. 

Remove "economic profitability" as a factor upon which 
employers can base a wage 'differential between employees. 4 

Allow two-earner couples the option of filing their income 
tax as if they were single. (This proposal was somewhat 
satisfied in the "Economic Recovery Tax Act.") 

Allow horoemakers to open their own "Individual Retirement 
Accounts" (IRAs). * 

P/ovide that seniority systems that perpetuate the effects 
of past discrimination shall not be exempt from the prohib- 
ition against unlawful employment practices. (This measure 
is aimed at Congressional employees.) 

Allows a tax credit to employers for hiring displaced home- 
makers. 

"Nondiscrimination in Insurance Act" 

Entitle former spouses of military members, married 10 or 
more years, a portion of, the member's retirement pay. 
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Representative Rklss. Representative Richmond of New York, % a 
valued member of the committee. Please proceed, Congressman. 

. Opening State]mext of Representative Richmond 

Representative Richmond. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I don't usual- 
ly make opening, remarks, but it occurs to mo how singularly impor- 
tant these hearings are, because this Nation is faced with a two-class A 
society. We have 40 million people, 20 million people who live below N > 
the poverty level, 20 million people who live at the poverty level, and 
then the rest are middle-class people who are enjoying the great Amer- 
ican life. I think the conservative Reagan administration ought to pay 
a littlo attention to those 40 million people, most of whom are either 
women or children, as wo alf know, and realize that if we could help 
theso 40 million people to become equally productive, taxpaying, edu- 
cated, healthy indiyiduals, we would resolve one of the largest single 
problems our nation has today. 

Therefore. Mr. Chairman, I da want to congratulate you on hav- 
ing these hearings, because anything we could do to bring to the foro 
the problems of women in fiTe United States, I think will undoubtedly 
help tho whole American economy. Thank you. ^ 

Representative Reuss. Thank you. , " 

* Representative Bill Green, my old friend from New York. Please 
proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. S. WILLIAM GREEN, A TT.S. REPRESENTATIVE ^ 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE 18TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 

Representative Green. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You see I couldn't 
stay away ^ even though you left the Banking Committee and I left it 
the same tiriio as you left. 

I do want to thank you very much for your though tfulness in per- 
mitting Members of the House who are not members of the Joint 
Economic Committee, but who are very concerned with the issues that 
you're covering today, to participate in these hearings. I think the 
charts that you have here spell out the problem, and we should take 
time to .see what the committee has already assembled by way of data. 
Wo made some progress last year on the tax bill, II.R. 4242, but we 
still have a long, long way to go, and I commend you for continuing 
to focus public attention on this issue. 

Representative Reuss. Representative Barney Frank from Massa 
chusotts 

Well, the Queen's messenger has arrived, and wo thank you. Wo 
filled tho interim very w£lj. 
Congresswoman Schroeder, would you kindly proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PATRICIA SCHROEDER, -A TT.S. REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE FIRST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
OF THE STATE OF COLORADO 

Representative Schroeder. Thank you very much. I must say, after 
all the wonderful opening statements, I feel like I'm talking to tho 
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choir, but I know Margaret Ltndy, and I, as well as Senator JCajsa 
baum, arc especially thrilled to have this great opportunity to bring 
this in front of the Joint Eeono.nic Committee because it f has bm, 
something Congresswomen have been working on for a very long mc, 
and sometimes we feel like we talk to ourselves So it's wonderful to 
see how well-briefed all of yon already are, and how we can all work 
together in a coalition to make this a little bettor. 

Sir. Chairman, I was sitting here listening to a 11 of this I was think- 
<\inc "Now what am I going to tell the choir? I've got the same facts 
(fit thcyU hcarcWroin the panel and that they probably already 
know." And it suddenly dawned on me-I've been reading a book of 
lat5 Mr. Chairman, that I'd like to'sharo with all of you, because I 
funk tl ercslune great irony that we're talking about the same issues 
90 later If you go back to 1892, there was the 400th fu™*"* 
of Columbus' founding of America going on i* Chicago. I ° w °on- 
■ grcsswoman Heckler will love this, because this sounds like today. 1 he 
first thin" that happened is, some women showed up and were very 
angry & they didn't put Queen Isabella in there too, because she had 
' • paid for it ; right ? IXaughter.] \ , 

P The next thing that happened was the men got very angry and said, 
"That's it. You Know we didn't have any women at the centennial We 
are going to let you.into this, but if you're going to bo that way, forget 

• ^Well, there were the women, and they didn't know J^t to do. 
They'd just been gmt out. They found a woman named Mrs. Palmer, 
and if you've been to Chicago, you all know Palmer House, that hap- 
pens to be the same Palme And Mrs. Palmer was a ^ heavy ^ueag 
Xnd she headed up the women's group and they put together some very 
radical things. They put together a women's exhibit hall, done by a 
w^an arSect, but they lent two steps further. It was a most too 
' much for everyone in the city. They put in a day-can > center 

Well, there were editorials that people were going to bring tneir 
children, leave tlwm there and never come back. l^?"f*H . fc , . 

It was like they all knew women couldn't wait to get rid of their 
kids. And ere was going to be the city of Chicago with all ^ these 
foundling left, because these radical women had done this. They put 
in a worW women's dormitory for 50 cents a night, so working 
women emllcteomc. Well, I wan}. to tell 1 you, 90 ^«g£2*g 
women were considered different kinds ■ "^"'^^t 1 ™ XSS 
the kind you'd want to encourage, and the men weren t too pieasca 

^ntoSngly enough, these women under Mrs. *^<g*g 
made money on their exhibition. It was one of t f fiat did. But 
tho ffreat oart is— if I could have been a fly on the wall-at some nis 
toriS l^ent hTtL United States, this is one of the times I would 
have wanted to be one— that the then-President of the United btatcs, 
Grover &eve and came to cut the ribbon and open the exhibition and 
we all remember him from our school books. He was rather a .formida- 
ble man and didn't make an opening statement qmU like Oh is 
trious panel. Ho instead made some comments about the women being 
here! S3 how it really wasn't his idea. This may not be the best .dm 
AmerSad ever come up with, but nevertheless he consented to come 
and cut the ribbon. 
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The next speaker on the agenda was Mrs. Palmer, and Mrs. Palmer, 
who had tb have 'an incredible amount of guts, stood jup and said, 

Mr. President, thank you for your comments. They were Interesting. I just 
want to ask you some questions, since you are such a romanticist and do not 
approve of working women, I have done a lot of research and want to know 
What you romanticists would like to do about working women? 

She said, No. 1, her statistics^ 1892 in America were tha.t 75 
percent of the women were working because they did not have a nice 
secure family to retreat to. It wasn t because they were tired of eating 
bpn bons. She went on and said : 

I have done* a lot of research. Other countries handle it in different ways. In 
some countries they allow husbands such as mine, w|lp are terribly wealthy, 
to take in as many wives as they can. That solves*ftV~Jn other countries they 
control the number of baby girls. Excess baby girls are kind of done away with. 
In other countries they have this wonderful nostalgic thing of burning the widow 
at the husband's funeral. 

I mean, she really went on in this heavy thing. I can only imagine 
what Grover Cleveland must have looked like, as this audacious 
young woman was standing there giving him a lecture. And she was 
saying: 

I think you really ought to join us in training women and helping women. I£s 
not that they want to be there, but we really don't like the "romantic solutious" 
of other countries, and let's deal with the real world. 

I guess the irony of all that is, I was reading that, and I looked at 
today and looked at my testimony, and it's now 90 years later, and 
# we're still saying the same thing. . 

They didni; leave any babies there. The womffli all came back and 
got them. They liked them. They took them to the day-care center; 
they came to pick them up. The working women did ajgood Job ana 
so forth. 

Wo are still talking about the fact that women are in poverty, 
women arc still making the same amount of money. We still hear 
people saying that women going to work is what destroys the family. 
Iley, all the surveys shojv that women are going to work to hold the 
family togethej, to make' family life better, to make their children's 
life better. It's just really the reverse. 

And my testimony is geared toward that. I should probably go 
through it all, but you Ye going to hear it from everybody else. It's 
statistics, statistics, statistics. The statistics aren't really any different 
than in Mrs. Palmer's time/ 

I am so delighted that we now have educated men and women up 
talking about this openly. Let's hope we. can take it and move it so 
that 90 years from now wo don't have somebody going through the 
same thing all over again. People work because they want a better 
life, and if you. deny equal economic>status to women, you are denying 
the quality of" life to their family, their children and their future. 
It^iust that simple, and that's what it's all about. So I will-put it in 
the urccord and bo quiet, and say how honored I am to have Senator 
Knssebaum and my colleagues with mo. 

[The prepared statement of Representative Schroeder follows:] 
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Prepared Statement or Representative Schroeder 

I arc. pleased that the Joint Economic Comittee is holditif hearings on the 

f w 

economic status of women and its effect on fanily income. 

# 

The relationship between wonen's economic status and the family econonic 
status becomes clearer when one looks "at how the traditional structure of 
the family ha* chanfed in the nast twenty years: » 

*** The tvpical one-earner h<*i6ehold declined to 25* 

of all households fror> WS\, ^ ~ 

** The labor force participation rate of married wonen 

limped to 48* of all married woncn, mahinf two earner households the 

»">?t connon Household todav.' 

** The number of children with nothers in the work force 

(3<> million) surpassed the number of children with nothers at "hone 

i 

(27.5 million). 

** The number of female-headed households has doubled 
to IB million fror> 9 million. 



Piscuasions of the family's economic status generally ignore its relationship 
to vomen'i economic status. The overs i«ht perplexes me. Trcndf such as 
the ones I have Just cited, show that the primary reason women are 
enterlnr the labor force in such unprecedented numbers is to maintain 
their family'a standard of living in the face of hifth inflation rates and 
soaring interest rates. 
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Worklnr women an<J workinr no ther* are stereotyped a£ luxury earners. 
But women work to live, not live it up. Their contribution to the 
family bank account is crucial. 

In over 20X of" two-earner farailiea, working women raiae fanily income above 
the poverty level. .In two-earner families, women's income means the 
difference as to whether the children will go to college, whether the 
family will be able to buy a house, or whether the family will be able 
to support an elderly parent. In female single heads of households, 
where woocn's income is the sMc aourcc of support, the income m*ans 
the difference of whether the family will be ahlc to meet its most basic 
needs: groceries, rent, health care. 

Because women's income provides the cmcial margin of difference for many 
families, women'? income is directly related to family income. When 
vonrn are at an economic disadvantage in the lahor force, families arc 
at an economic disadvantage. „ 

I can't emphasize enough that wonen work out of economic necessity. "There 

is a myth floating around that employment weakens women's commitment 

to the family* ThCac pcopK say that granting women equal economic rights 

heralds the break-up of the family. This myth frequently surfaces during 

the debate on the Equal Rights Amendment , and here in Congress, as a premise 

for legislation that seeks to protect the family. 
< • 

Women work because of their commitment to their families. They don't 
want to dlarupt the family, but to solidify it. If we are really concerned 
about the aurvlval o* the family unit, wc will look for policies, *uc^ 
as those that improve women'a economic status, that allow families to 
become economically stable. 
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A society that placer, so much value on the family amMts well b.-inr 
must also be concerned with how women fare in the labor market. |n^ 
America todav, however, a litany of facts prove ti t at this isn't^o: 

**Women's equal econonic rights arc not guaranteed in the U.S. 
Constitution. 

**Woracn earn 59 cents for every dollar men earn. 

"The mediTn income for women with a college education is lets 
than that of men who have a high school education. 

, ** 50t of all employed women can be found in .lust k occupations: 
clerk, salc.woman, teacher and registered nur^. All of these are traditional 
female occupations. 

"Women arc undcrrepreacnted at managers, comprising only 25% of 
all rvinagera. 

* "Half of woncu.over age 65 and living alone have less than SI, 000 
in savings. 

"Only 9" of women over 65 receive corporate pension*. % ' 

"Only 400 women, a.tput 5*. are managers, in the top 50 industrial 

COnPanlC, \*Konc of 'the chief executive officers In the top 50 industrial 
companies are women. 

It doesn't help women that public policy does not tee women's needs as 
workers integrated with their needs as .others". Ironically, motherhood, 
the institution that ties women to the family, rcatrict. women's efforts 
.i*th* labor (orce to provide for the family. In^many waVs, it is comparable 
to how protective laws hampered women's participation in the workforce. 

This is apparent in women's employment patterns. Women interrupt their 
work year, to rai.e fauiliea. That', fine our society encourages it. 
Rut when the children grow up and mother wants to reenter the workforce, 
she can only find a low paying job, if she can find one at all. The , 
honor she has of being a mother does not pay the rent. There is very 
' little education and\raining available to her to take a skilled job. 
She ha. to pay for the unu.ual employment pattern in her old age, when 
she receives an inadequate retirement income. 
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Public policy has also ,been sloe to recognize the new and diverse family 
structures resulting *f rgn women' s ^a'rtici^at ion in the labor force. . * 
Programs and policy in the Unfted States, arc based on the premise that 
the family is a static unit where the father works while the mother stays 
at hone. But "that static approach is irrelevant to 75* of all American 
families, ^ • % 

Policy oust take into account the fluid nature of the family. The fanilv 
structures I mentioned earlier are stages of every American* family. Take 

following example*. A one-earner faraiy through economic necessity 
may become a two-earner family, then, through divorce or death, the 1 
sane family becomes * single head of household. That* same xamily can 
change again and through remarriage, become a one-earner family. As the 
■structure of this family changes, so 'do the type and number of 'support^ 
services it needs and appropriate policy responses. Yet our public 
policy continue* to be geared to the one stage of one-earner families. 

Women are continuing to flock to the labor market, despite a biased 
public policy and inequities in the labor force. The current economic 
condition and the future economic forecast indicate that this is a najor 
and irreversible economic Uend. 

Acknowledging the permanent entrance of women in the labor force, corporations 
such as General Mills, and organizations such as the American Association 
^oKUniversity Women, have' been studying the Tfconomic relationship between 
women, Wk, and families. I applaud the Joint Economic Committee for also 
focusing ol\ this issue and would encourage you to further look into how 
various policies effect the economic survival of families. 
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Representative Reuss. Your picture is worth 1,000 words. We're 
glad to have it * ' 

Senator Kassebaum, we're honored to have you here. 

STATEMENT OP HON. NANCY I. KASSEBAUM, A U.S. SENATOR PROM 
THE STATE OF KANSAS 

* Senator Kassebaum. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a real pleasure 

to be able to appear before the Joint Economic Committee. I know 
that you, as a past distinguished chairman of the Banking Committee, 
are very sensitive to the economic inequities that have faced women. 

I would also like to commend Senator Jepsen, since he is here today, 
for the initiative that he has taken in introducing legislation fo»- retire- 
ment benefits for divorced military spouses. This has been a fight in 
which Congresswomen Schroeder, Heckler, and Boggs have long teen 
involved, but I am appreciative of the hearings that you have held in 
the Senate Armed Services Committee. It is an important piece of 
legislation. . . , , 

The Women's Economic Equity Act is a very complex and broad 
piece of legislation, but I think that one of the positive first steps is 
the fact that this committee is undertaking a review of the subject, 
which I feel is central to full equality for women. 

A focus on economic concerns is particularly important at this time. 
Wo are all very conscious of these considerations today. It is important 
not only from the standpoint that national attention has centered 
around aggrqgate economic matters, presenting an opportunity to 
address special problems faced by women concurrently with more gen- 
eral efforts to improve the economy, but also because the most severe 
problems faced by women today are economic in nature. 

When wo speak of the financial plight of older individuals, we are 
speaking for the most part about women. When we speak of the grow- 
ing poverty among single heads of households, we are again referring 
largely to women. When we discuss the increasing inability of individ- 
uals .concentrated in low-paying, nonmobile occupations to make ends 
meet, we find once again women are disproportionately represented. 

In dealing with these problems, we must not lose sight of the fact 
that men have as great a stake as women in finding equitable solutions. 

Over the years Congress has made substan tial progress toward elimi- 
nating provisions of the law which overtly discriminate against 
women, and certainly the three Congresswomen today have been in 
the forefront of many of those battles. I have been a follower into 
those battles, but realiy think due recognition should be paid to those 
who were on the barricades early. 

GOVERNMENT POLICY OFTEN DISCRIMINATORY AGAINST ^>MEN 

We are now at the point where we must examine provisions of the 
law which have he practical effect of treating women inequitably. 
We are only just beginning to realize that many laws which are gender- 
neutral on their face have in fact a disproportionate impact on women. 
Although I will direct my remarks today largely on government 
policies which have lagged behind societal change, I do want to men- 
tion that government is not the only place where changfe must occur. 
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Government policy must work in conjunction with individual and 
private sector forces, if we are to realize our goals. 

Many of the economic problems which women face today are mani- 
festations of the lagbetween changing circumstances and public policy 
in its broadest sense. At one time, not all that long ago, it was reason- 
ably safe to assume the family unit would be comprised of a bread- 
winning husband and a homemaker wife in a life-long marriage. It 
was also reasonable to assume that couples tfould assume the greatest 
portion of their later years together, given the fact that about vears 
ago there were about equal numbers of older males and females. 

Over the past several years a number of things have happened which 
challenged these assumptions for a substantial part of our population, 
I think these figures are figures with which everyone isiainiliar, and so 
I am not going to go into all of them. One which is, 1 think, a particu- 
larly significant factor is that the number of^women in the labor force 
hab moie than doubled since* 1D5U. In 1980, G() percent of women 1(5 
to 64 were working in paid employment. 

Although the trends are apparent, policies dealing with work and 
retirement have been slow to respond to them. Public and private pen- 
sion programs, for example, still are better suited to the traditional 
work patterns of men than wom8n. Under the Employee Retirement. 
Incomo Security Act, ERISA, a private pension plan need not allow 
an employee to participate until that employee reaches the age of 25. 
It also penalizes workers who do not remain with the same employer 
o vei moot of theii working lifetime, or who expel ience breaks in service 
with an employei. On their face these requirements are not discrimina- 
tory? y ct women are at a clear disadvantage in all of these areas. As 
a rule they begin to work at younger ages than men, switch employers 
more frequently, and leave the work force for some period of time in 
childbearing years. 

In our social security system many married women who have worked 
and paid social security payroll taxes for several years find that they 
receivo no more in benefits than they would, lyive received, had they 
never contributed to the system. In addition, it is currently possible, 
under both ERISA and ci\il service retirement,- for a worker to elect 
not to take a joint or survivor annuity option without any notifica 
tion to the spouse, that such an election was made. One can easily 
imagino the desperation felt by a widowed homemaker who discovers 
only upon her husband's death that she will not receive the retirement 
benefits she had expected. 

The rapid increase in the divorce rate had a decidedly negative im- 
pact on women. Although a great deal has been done to recognize the 
economic contribution made to a marriage, thqre are still instances in 
which a divorced spouse is left without any pension protection irre- 
spective of the length of the marriage. Most notably, military spouses 
are not entitled to any share in military pensions as part of a divorce 
settlement. 

As decreasing numbers of women remain in the home, we are finally 
seeing true recognition of the economic value of homomaking. Yet, 
such recognition is slow 16 translate into dollars and cents or count- 
able experience in the event that a homemaker needs an outside source 
of income. As more women enter the workforce out of economic neces- 
sity, salary discrepancies between jobs traditionally held by women 
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and those traditionally held by men become an even more glaring 
problem. In addition, as the numbers of two-earner couples and single 
heads of household increase, there is a" need to examine current pat- 
terns of work to accommodate business and family concerns. 

As women assume greater economic responsibility within the«f am ly, 
men must assume greater responsibility for other aspects of that life. 
To a™ex ent, government policies can influence marketplace decisions 
in this area. For example, the tax bill enacted last . year provides incen- 
tives for employment to oiler day care services for their employees, 
and «o have come a long way from the illustration that you gave, Oon- 
gresswoman Schroeder. The Government has conducted experiments 
m flexible work schedules among Federal employees which can serve 
as a model to private businesses. ' 

The culmination of all these problems can be seen m older women, 
who as a croup are among the very poorest in our society. After a lite- 
ilme of caring P for both tlie youn|and the old in our society - today s 
older woman more often than not finds herself alone in her later year*. 
Fully two-thirds of married women can expect to spend their last 1H 
years as widows. The average widow receives approximately §12,000 in 
death benefits from her husband. Over half of all widows use op; all 
available insurance benefits within 13 months. Thus, an o der woman 
alone becomes one of the growing number of women for whom our as- 
sumptions no longer fit. 

Clearly tliero is a great deal to be done toward improving the eco- 
nomic status of women. As" a cosponsor of the Economic Equ ity -Act , a 
package of legislative steps deigned to address many of the pioblems 
I have mentioned, I am committed to the revision of public policies 
which impede development of effective solutions. Ihe work ahead will 
bo the search for an appropriate balance among a set of competing 

dC Wh n no S 'recognizingtliat old assumptions do not fit current realitits in 
a crowinc number of instances, we must also recognize that these as- 
sumptions do apply to another substantial segment of our population 
One of the strengths of the Economic Equity Act i| that it recognizes 
(he diversity of circu instances in which women find themselves. We 
must take a multifaccted view of the role of women at work and m the 
home, if we are to achieve our goals. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to be here. _ . . „ ,i 

I The prepared statement of Senator Kassebaum follows .J 
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Prepared Statement of Senator Kassebaum 



*? 

Mr. Chairman, I welcome this opportunity to address the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee on the economic status of women. ! commend the committee for undertaking 
this review of a subject 1 feel 1s central to full equality for women. 

A focus on economic concerns 1s particularly Important at this time. K,1s 
Important Twt only from the standpoint that national attention has centered around 
aggregate economic amtters--present1ng an opportunity to address special problems 
faced by women concurrently with more general efforts to Improve the economy— but 
also because the most severe problems- faced by women today are economic 1n nature. 
When we speak of the .financial plight of older Individuals, we are. speaking for the 
most part about women. When we speak of the growing poverty among- single heads of 
households* we are again referring largely to women. When we discuss the Increasing 
Inability of Individuals concentrated 1n low-paying, non-mobile occupations to make 
ends meet* we find once again women are disproportionately represented. In dealing 
with all these problems, we must not lose sight of the fact that men have as great 
a stake as women 1n finding equitable solutions. 

Over the years, Congress has made substantial progress toward eliminating pro- 
visions of the law which overtly discriminate against women. We are now at the point 
where we must examine provisions of the lew which have the practical effect of treatli 
women Inequitably. We are. only just beginning to realize that many laws which are 
gendercneutral on their face have* in fact, a disproportionate Impact on women. 
Although I will direct my remarks today largely on government policies which have 
lagged behind societal change, ! do want to mention that government 1s not the only 
place where change must occur.. Government policy must work 1n conjunction with 
individual and private sector forces if we are to realize our goals. 

Many of the economic problems which women face today are manifestations of the 
lag between changing circumstances and public policy 1n Its broadest sense. At one 
t1me--not all that long ago— it was reasonably safe to assume the family unit would 
be comprised of a bread-winning husband and a homemaker wife 1n a Hfe-lonQ mirrlaqe. 
It was also reasonable to assume that couples would spend the greatest portion of 
their later years together, given the fact that less than 50 years ago there were 
about equal numbers of older males and females. Over the past several years— as 
Congresswoman Schroeder hai noted 1n her testimony—a number of things have happened 
which challenge these assumptions for a substantial part of our population. 

Without repeating Pat's testimony, I want to highlight three trends which have a 
dramatic impact on women: 

—The number of women in the labor force has more than doubled since 1 950. 

In 1980, 60» of women 16 to 64 were working in paid employment. 
—Currently, 59? of individuals age 65 and over are women; at the oldest 

ages, women outnumber men 2 to 1. 
••In 1940, one In every seven marriages ended In divorce* Unfortunate as 1t 

may be, today the marriages of one in three women age 26 to 40 are expected 

to end* 1n divorce. 
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Although the trends are apparent, policies dealing with work and retirement 
have been slow to respond to them. Public and private pension proqra»s, for example, 
still are better suited to the traditional work patterns of men than of women. Uikler 
the Employee Retirement Income Security Act (ERISA), a private pension plan need not 
allow an employee to participate until that employee reaches age 25. It also penalizes 
workers who do not remain with the same employer over most of their working lifetimes 
or who experience breaks In service with an employer.* On their face, these requlre- 
nents are not discriminatory. Yet, women are at a clear disadvantage In all of these 
/ areas. 'As a rule, they begin work at younger ages than men, switch employers more 
frequently, and leave the workforce for some period of time for chlld-bearlnq. . The 
highest labor force participation rate among women occurs* among those In the 20 to 24 
age bracket. In 1978,. 68.3* of the women In this aye group worked In paid employment, 
and this floure Is exn*ct*J tn r#*rh nvmr 7M. within the next five years. 

In our Social Security system, many married women who have worked and paid 
social security payroll taxes for "several years find that they receive no more In 
benefits than they would have received had they never contributed to the system. 

In addition, It Is currently possible under both ERISA and Civil Service retire- 
ment for a worker to elect not to take a joint and survivor annuity option without 
any notification to the spouse that such an election was made. One can easily imagine 
the desperation felt by a widowed homemaker who,d1scovers only upon her husband's 
death that she will not receive the retirement benaflts she had expected. ^ 

The rapid Increase In the divorce rate has a decidedly negative Impact On women^ 
Although a great deal has_beefi_done^tojrecogn1ze upon divorce the.econom1c~contr-ibu-- — 
tlons which a woman makes to a marriage, there are still Instances In which a divorced 
spouse 1s left without any pension protections-Irrespective of the length of the 
marriage. Host notably, military spouses are not entitled to any share of a military 
pension as part of a divorce settlement. * H 

Younger women, who generally receive custody over minor children, also ex- * 
perience financial problems upon divorce. As a rule, child support payments are 
quite small and even non-existent In • substantial percentage of cases. ^ 

**A parallel trend, explained In par? by the Increase 1r? the Incidence of divorce, 
1s the growth In the number of female-headed households, letween 1970 and i££7, the 
number of such households Increased by 35t. In 1977, households headed b/womeft con- 
stituted approximately 47* of all poor families. These figures offer a JW challenge 
to tb* as sumption that only oen are bread-winners and that women work only for extras. 
Even 1n cases where the family Is composed of two^waqe earners, economic necessity 1s • 
the primary reason that women »work outside the home'. 

The Influx of women Into the paid work force raises a, number of Issues. 
As decreasing numbers of women remain In the home, we are finally seeing true recog- 
nition of the economic value of homemaklng. Yet, such recognition Is slow to translate 
into dollars and cents^or countable experience 1n the event that a homemaker needs an 
outside source of Income. As more women enter the work force out of economic necessity, 
salary discrepancies between Jobs traditionally held by women and those traditionally ^ 
held by men become an even more glaring problem. In addition, as the number of two- 
earner couples and single heads of households Increase, v there Is a need to examine 
current -patterns of work to accommodate business and family concerns. As women assume 
greater economic responsibility *Uh1n the family, men mus^assume greater respon- 
sibility for other aspects, of family life. 
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To an extent,* governmer.t policies can Influence marketplace decisions 1n these 
areas. For example, the ta>. bill enacted last year provides Incentives for employers 
to offer day care services to their employees. The government has conducted expeH-, 
ments 1n flexible work schedules among federal employees which can serve as a model 
to private businesses. 

, The culmination of all these problems can be seen 1n older women, who as a 
group are among the very poorest In our society. After a lifetime of caring for both 
the young and the old of our society, today's older woman more often than not finds 
herself alone 1n her later years. Fully two-thirds ot married women can expect to 
spend their last 16 years as widows. The average widow receives approximately $12,000 
1n death benefits from her husband. Over half of all widows use up all available In- 
surance benefits within 18 months. 'Thus, an older woman alone becomes one of a growing 
number of women for whom our assumptions no longer fit. 

The U.S. population as a whole 1s growing older, with the most rapid growth 
occurring among women 1n the 65 or older age group. If we do not begin now to prepare 
for the challenges which will be presented by demographic changes, we will continue 
to find that a lifetime of low wages and inadequate pension protection translates 
Into a bleak economic picture for older women. ^ 

Clearly, there Is a great deal to be done towards improving the economic status 
of women. As a cosponsor of the Economic Equity Act-*a package of legislative steps 
designed to address many of the problems I have mentioned— I am committed to the re- 
vision of pubjjc policies whic h Im pede development of effective solution's. 

The work ahead will be the search for an appropriate balance among a set of 
competing demands. Whllelrecognlzlng that old assumptions do not fit current realities 
1n a growing number of Instances, we must also recognize that these assumptions do 
apply to another substantial segment of our population. One of the strengths of the 
Economic Equity Act 1s/that 1t recognizes the diversity of circumstances 1n which 
wcmen find themselves. \ We must take a multi-faceted view of the role of women at 
work and 1n the^pme 1f ye are to- achieve our goals. 
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Representative Reuss. Thank you both for a remarkable contribu- 
tion to this committee. 

RECESSION AND HIGH UNEMPLOYMENT PARTICULARLY TROUBLESOME FOR 

FAMILY LIFE 

In your testitmony each of you made the point that women hayo a 
particularly hard time when there is recession and high unemploy- 
ment, such as the Nation is now undergoing, and therefore the light 
against unemployment ought to be redoubled. I thoroughly agree. 

Would you not agree also that there is involved here not just an 
economic but a social and a psychological point; unemployment m the 
ono who is unemployed tends to bring out the worst that is in all ol 
us As unemployment increases, increasingly you hear comments to 
the effect of "a woman is talcing my job" or H black is taking my job, 
or "a Hispanic is taking my job." or a younger person or an older 
person or whatever is taking my job. Would you riot agree, therefore— 
•&W Tlhcskeach 0 nc^f-you-to-respond^tlmtJ;lusanevit*bJ 
human attitude is going to be with us and the best way to deal with 
it is to do something meaningful about the general economic situation f 

Keprcsontative Schroeder. Certainly I would agree. I think there 
are a lot of problems. Wo have seen the studies showing that whileun- 
omployment is on the rise there is a higher instance of domestic abuse, 
child abuse, all sorts of pressures psychologically that impact on the 
f amilv We know that there is a lot of trauma if the husband is out 01 
work and the wife can find some kind of work but it's yery menial. 
That's a real strain. Any of those combinations are a real, real strain 
at that time, and so I think there have been so many studies showing 
the connection between what .happens to family life, when a family 
eets caught in the unemployment or the down cycle that you aon t 
need to document them all. But they are very serious, arid I think 
that's one of the reasons we should make it very clear that we are 
committed to getting the economy moving, because that is really the 
best thing you could do. It's the best medicine for family life in 

^^l^v^eCtss^^ii. I would certainly concur with that, Mr. Chair- 
mwKI/Bbink, as I mentioned, the figures that show the tremendous 
increa^in the- number of women in the work force has 'significantly 
changed patterns. The demographic patterns that show a significant 
growthUn the older population versus the younger are also a significant 
issue J recognize when we talk about the overall economic picture. 
Again/women will largely be affected. ... . . 

Oieoursc, it is hard for us to talk even about some of these issues in 
the' Economic Equity Act at this point because the economy is so slow. 
On the other hand, we cannot neglect to begin to study how we can 
address these problems. In particular, we need to be looking at pen- 
sion policy and other areas where there has already been a considerable 
amount of study dowTIt is important to move ahead in some way 
because it is going to >be ariUrduous task. _ . 

t Representative Reuss. Tharikyou. I'm delighted at the very fine at- 
tendance hero this afternoon, arid I'm sorry that I see a number of 
citizens and taxpayers who are having to stand. We have some extra 
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scats here, and you're all invited if you want to, to come and occupy 
theni/any time. 1 ^ 

Representative Heckler. — 
„ Representative Heckler. I'd likTrb^OTt^ratulate both witnesses on 
their as-always excellent testimony. I hm worked closely with Con- 
gresswoman Schroeder for some time an^JJiaiow of her commitment. 
And I want to say its a particular asset for the Congresswoinen's 
'Caucus 'to have such a strong ally and member of the caucus in the 
other body, and wo very much appreciate your strong support,*Senator 
' Kassebaum. 

ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 

One question I would like To raise is this question of the economic 
return* to women derived from marriage. I understand the statistics 
indicate that there has been a substantial decline in this, and that this 
has further complicated the economic problems that women face today. 
Would either or both of you like to address that? 

Representative Schroeder. You said the economic consequences of 
marriage? 

Representative Heckler. Yes. I was thinking of alimony, actually. 
IfSpr^sentativo Schroeder. I think it is one of the great tragedies, 
and you know Congrcsswoinan Heckler, because you helpec^us with it. 
If you look at the census and how they used to collect data,1TTftn> is a 
checkoff for any kind of income you can think of —farm inebme, rminic 
iiml bomb,, ami all Ihih. But alimony and child .support were draped 
from that in "the 1920's. and we really have not collected data since 
then. So there is the myth that all women are "being taken care of 1 and \ 
so the only reason that any woman would work is because she's bored. ' a 

If you look at the statistics that have been collected, which are not as 
thorough as we would like, you would find that attitude just doesu't 
meet the criteria; that probably 90 percent of tye women m America 
will have to work at ^ome time for any number of reasons.HBut, I have 
always felt that, tfte great American institution that no politician talks 
about on the 4th of July is the young woman who is 25 who has two or 
three children and a divorce, doesn't have the job skills she needed be- 
cause she was told* if sl&just had her Mrs. degree and knew how to deal 
with ring around the coTT?tT\^he\l be all right. She has her divorce. She 
may have $50 a month chli^ support that she may or may not collect 
because it usually costs her more to collect than it's worth. She prob- 
ably doesn't have any alimony because very feu/courts give alimony 
anymore and she has her whole life in front of lipr. And that has be- 
come an American institution which wo have exported all over the 
world. 

It's not something we're very proud of and we don't deal with it. 
Wo still talk like all of America is a Norman Rockwell paintuiff, and it 
isn't. I mean, the charts show it, the figures show it, real life shows it, 
but, wo just haven't had public policy deal witHit. It's stilj written in 
1932 terms and in Norman Rockwell oils. We just have not dealt with 
that/So tho alimony and child support payments arc very, very low * 
and very, very few ever get alimony. I think it's 4 percent what they 
estimate nationwide. 
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Senator Kassebaum. I don't know that I would have anything 
further to add. Many women now have to be in the work force because 
of the inflationary cycle that we have been experiencing for a con- 
siderable period of time. 

As illustrated by the fact that two-income families ftavo become the 
norm rather than the exception, two pay checks have become a neces- 
sity for many families to keep up with inflation. 

Representative Heckler. Mr. Chairman, the questions arc endless 
and wo have many superb witnesses, but I can't imagine two that could 
exceed the quality of the presentation made today by both of you. 

Kepresentative Schroeder. Mr. Chairman, we don't always wear 
tho same color. Wo just want you to know, as cochairs, it just happened. 
[Laughter.] 

Kepresentative Reuss. Kepresentative Richmond. 
Representative Richmond. Thank you. 

FEDERALLY FUNDED JOB TRAINING AND CHILD DAY CARE PROGRAMS 



Senator Kassebaum, I heard your remarks with great sympathy. 
And I know you care about the economic status of women or you 
wouldn't bo hero this afternoon. Yet, your administration has done as 
much to hurt tho economic status of women this last year as I have 
seen in tho -7 years that I have been in Congress. » 

Yjou have cut back job training. We know that there is no way co 
tako that woman on welfare out of her tenement and get her a joo at 
tho Metropolitan Life Insurance G^where they do need file clerks and 
they do not need clerical people/without giving her some job training. 

But your administration hits cut back job training by 50 percent. 
And tho other thing we kno^y/-and these are given facts, and there's no 
point in my discussing thejn with Congresswoman Schroeder because 
tho pongresswoman and 1/can talje about this on the floor of the House- 
, almost on a daily basis— the other face is that without a national day- 
care program, there is jio way in 1 million years that women can 
possibly <*et the training that might be offered them in many areas. 

As youknow, we're the only industrialized country in the world that, 
doesn't have universal day care built into our educational system. 

Now, under President Carter were wo finally up to 20 percent day 
care— in other words, 20 percent of the women wno needed day care 
\U'ii* ii* rising day i'iiit under our Democratic administration. Now, 
under President Reagan, we're down to 15 percent. 

But, Senator Kassebaum, shouldn't yo^ be using your enormous 
clout, the fact that you're a distinguished Republican leader of the 
Senate, to cdjicate the administration on the needs of women ? There's 
only you and Senator Hawkins in there. Both of yQu arc intelligent 
Republicans who can get to the President and make him realize that 
until wo have a better clay care program, until we have a better job 
1 raining program, the taxpayers of tho United States are going to keep 
having to support the women of the United States who really don't 
want to bo supported. They wantto go out and work. 

Senator Kassebaum. First, let mo suy, Congressman Richmond, T 
have tried to speak to the interests of women with the administration, 
as well as tho interests of men. 
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I am a 'member of the Budget Committe^Andas a member of the 
Budget Committee, I have at heart the economu^pbhsiderations with 
which we have to deal in order to "break the ^iftftmomry cycle that wo 
aro experiencing. f J 

I tlnnk a good case can be made— because of some of the very rea- 
sons that I mentioned earlier— that women aro disproportionately 
hurt when wo are in'such a period. I also believe that continuing in 
tho direction >that wo have been going does not necessarily mean im- 
provements cannot be made in either day care or job training. v 

X am very sympathetic to the need to improve our day care facili- 
ties, programs, and initiative. I do not believe that it necessarily needs 
to come just from government as far as tho funding goes. 

Representative Richmond. Except, as you know, in tho entire world, 
every industrialized country in the world has its day caro supported 
by its national government. 

Senator Kassebaum. That is true, but some other nations have prob- 
lems as well in their economies. I also think wo have to deal with it as 
it-fits us here. — _____ ______ — 

Now, that is not to say that I do not think wo should be very cog- 
nizant of some real concerns tha'^arfe out there. And it is not going 
to bo easy to inake some pf the shifts that I think aro important for 
us in tho future. 

Job training is very important, but I do not know if it needs to be 
directed" from Washington. Indeed, wo, see tho differences among 
.communities — Detroit has very different needs, for instance, than 
Topeka, Kansas. There are similar needs for job training. These needs 
can bo addressed in tho States just as well as they can Frpm tfro Fed- 
eral Government, as long as we make sure that they do not fall through 
the cracks. That does not.rncan that we still cannot be very cognizant 
of tho very things wo are talking about hero. 

Overall, wo have hq.d an inflationary pattern that is hurting women 
and men far more than anything else. If we are ever going to get it 
under control, I think we have to be willing to find somp different 

solutions. . ' x i 

I* am not pretending that I have tho answers, nor have I agreed 
necessarily with all of the approaches that the administration has 
taken., But I am very sympathetic to the need for new initiatives in 
finding better solutions,than we have in tho past. 

Representative Richmond. Senator, the ojd initiatives were actually 
working. And unfortunately , we're still trying to operate under the old 
initiatives, only with a fraction of the amount of money and a fraction 
of the amount of services. 

Under Secretary Marshall, we were developing a lot of jo.bs for an 
awful lot of people, who otherwise would be at home tending their 
children and probably getting more and more frustrated— because yoU 
know how frustrating it is for a mother to be on welfare— alon6 in her 
apartment all day long— with one or two children. She doesn't want 
to 1)0 there, nor do the children want to be there.' 

Senator Kassebaum. As a member of tlie Budget Committee, I am 
very frustrated with the deficits that seem to be growing every year. I 
think that is a factor we must consider as well. 'a 
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Representative Richmond. You don't think maybe a better capital 
investment would be in job training and da^eare than perhaps some of 
the money we're spendi ng on defence? 

Senator Kassebaum. I agree. But there are questions of priorities 
and approaches that we have to settle. Yoh cannDt just say, in black and 
white, that wo are neglecting those concerns. Wo are really going to 
have to find different ways to deal with them. 

Representative Richmond. Thank you. 
^Representative Reuss. Congresswohian Purcell. 

Representative Purcell. No questions. g 
> Representative Reuss. Representative Boggs. 

Representative Boggs. I would~like, also, to add to what my col- 
leagues have pointed out, that the aid to families with dependent chil- 
dren mothers who are working really need to continue to worfc to,have 
their familieb have the benefit of their salaries in ordes^o live a better 
life. 

And I would hope tha t we would address ourselves to making cer- 
tain that these women are not forced to go off of the payrolllina com- 
pletely on to the welfare rolls. 

I wonder if the two of you would address yourselves to that? 

Representative Schroeder. That's always been one of my concerns. 
Before I came here, I did an awful lot of legal work; at different com- 
munity centers, and most of my clients that I did the volunteer work 
for were this specific pei^on you are talking about, the woman who is 
heading up a household who is going to be third, fourth generation 
welfare if she can't get some help to get into the job market. 

Most of them we got into the job market, but they started at the 
minimum wage. They were doing things like putting tickets on dresses 
in the department stores and so forth. It was a great boon for them. I 
mean, you're a mother 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. You can't leave 
the office, you lcnow. 

And it gets to be very tense if you're living in a housing project in 
kn urban core and every other house is also headed Hy a female head of 
household. It's a very, Very tough existence. 

I would ask everyone to go stay in one of those some weekend and 
wonder how anyone keeps their sanity, because I used to do that. 

The way that these women were able to do it is by our subsidizing 
their day care. There was no way in the world they could make the 
minimum wage, pay the going rate for day cajre, pay their carfare, 
wear the nylons and so forth they had to wear into the department _ 
store to ticket. But it was still much cheaper for the taxpayer to pay 
their day care than it was to subsidize the whole family on welfare. , 

I think one of the toughtest things that's gone on in the budget 
crurtgn\was cutting bff of that life raft we had thrown to those kind 
*V s, of women, because fcbosc were the kind of women I had for clients, 
•^X^^and J^must say I was always terribly moved by what they were doing 
xT^ to fry to bring up their family. That was their first way out of the 
^"■project. They were so excited about getting out of the project. And I 
don't think there's anything cmeler or moi$ dangerous in a society 
than to say "Herels-thc life raft," they climb up and* just as they're 
ready to enjoy it, you push them back off and Fay, "Whoops, not yet. 
Wo decided we don't have enough room for you this time. 5 ' 
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So, I think that whole thing about working mothers and forcing 
them to have to go back on weli#re is terribly damaging psychological- 
ly and it's also more costly. \ 

Senator Kassebaum. 1 would agreVwith Congresswoman Schroeder 
m that ther6 is a cycle there. Unlesfc there is something tliat helps 
one break out, it becomes a vicious dn\ generation after generation. 

I certainly think there have been efforts to work with businesses that 
are starting day care programs. There arc many initiatives that we 
should promote to make sure that that assistance is still available. I 
feel very strongly that it should be. 

Funding reductions in a particular program does not mean that the 
Government needs to determine that those reductions are going to be 
made in day care, by the way. 

Representative Jjooos. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that' I 
feel that Senator Kassebaum has taken her work for improving the 
economic status of women where she is, and she's done a very good 
job in trying to relate, to the other members of her committee and her 
administration, her feelings in these regards. And it's been very 
, successful. 1 

And she is one of the cosponsors of the Economic Equity Act be- 
causo it's an a& in tfkich all of us can arrive at agreement. If we try to 
control and goucct^oine of the economic inequities for women, 
we will have gone a long way to settling problems about pensions and 
Insurance and work force and day care, and so on. 

So, I really do compliment her. And I hope that she will be able ' 
to prevail upon her administration to go into M>me of the other areas as 
well. I'm certain she had tried. 

Senator Kassebaum. Thank you. 
* Representative Reuss. Thank you. 

We're honored to have with us this afternoon another stalwart mem- 
ber of the Women's Congressional Caucus, Congresswoman Geraldino 
Ann Ferraro from the Ninth Congressional District of the State* of 
New York. * . *, 

Representative Ferraro. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

I just want to commend you for holding, these hearings. 

I am sorry I was late and was unable to hear the testimony presented 
by the two witnesses at the tabl^But we've had many private con- 
versations. I know how strongly you feel about the economic inequities 
facing women today. \ % 

I look forward to the additional testimony. 

Thank you for allowingmo to join you. c 

Representative Reuss. Thank you. , 

Congressman Green. 
r Representative Green. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And I thank our colleague from Colorado for her testimony and 
the Senator from Kansas for hers. I think they were both most illumi- 
nating, both from a historical and a current point of view. 

I'd like to ask Senator Kassebaum-r-yoy, I think, brought out very 
effectively the fact that social security is in many ways a women's issue 
because of the fact that, given the demographics and the employment 
patterns of~thc-past ancUho-longer survival rate of women, they are 
much more likely to be dependent ou the social security system than 
are men. i** ** 
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•Toil mentioned one area of grievance certainly, and that is that 
" where two spouses work, often one payment is seen as .redundant 
becauso there are no extra benefits growing from it. 

Arc there other areas that you'd like to *all our attention to where 
you think there could be improvements in th(£ social security system, 
things like wives' rights in divorce hearings, and like that? 

Senator Kassedaum. That is true. There has also been a lot of dis- 
cussion about the economic value of work at home and whether there 
is any way to factor that into pension systems. m 

I know we have all been involved in discussions and hearings on 
this issue. There has not been any good answer, because I think we 
have yet— all of us— to make the larger decision as to where we want ^ 
our pension programs to go. Once that decision has been made, I think 
these other aspects are going to have to come intfcplay. Of course, there 
-are some glaring problems now in the system, caused largely by social 
changes that have occurred. As I mentioned, the^e are some inequities 
that should be addressed before we go into largdr questions of overall 
pension policy. I do not have a good answer for the treatment of 
women under Social Security, because we are faced with a system that 
wo worry about being able to fund at this point. 

PARTICIPATION OP WOMEN IN LABOR FORCE 

Representative Green. I wonder if either of you would care to say 
or guess, or make a projection asjto whether you would anticipate the 
continued growth in the participation of women in the labor force? 
Or do you think that that has now run its course? 

Representative Sciiroeder. I guess I should have never been a his- 
torian, because I tend to look at things a little differently. But one of 
the biggest and most dramatic changes in this society that we haven't 
talked about is that if you.look at the average lifespan of a woman in 
this country at the turn of the century and the average number of 
children that she had and so forth, the big difference between then 
and today was her life, if she had a family, tended to be mainly rais- 
ing her family. And it was a much more difficult time, You didn't 
have the labor-saving devices and so^forth. 

The average woman didn't live to be much older than fiftish; she 
had almost six children. So, you figure out that by the time they finally 
got there, you kind of figure that, well, the last one is gone, and that's 
about it * 

The big revolution has come in thai you now have much smaller 
families and women living longer, and that jvo have reformed a lot 
of our ideas. . , 

T remind some of the women -who are out vehemently fighting 
women's rights that they got an education which they couldn't have 
had at the turn of the century; that most of them are professional 
women, which they couldn't have been at the turn of the century; 
thcy'ro married women who own property in their own name, and they 
couldn't have don<\ that— a tremendous revolution in women's rights 
miico even 1900, that families now educate women is not considered 
a frill. . ' . t _ 

So, I think you re not going to see anything but more and more 
of an increase in that. 
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I also have to say, over and Over and over again, think about this 
society. When you walk up US anyone, what do you say to them? You 
don't say "Who are you ?" You say "What do you do?" ■ % 

And if you say "Well, nothing 1 '— I mean, you'uc kind of a nothing 
in this society. We kind of identify people with what they do, with 
puritan ethic, how you're identified, and so forth. If jyou say "I'm 
a mother," that's terrific. But we tend to put people more and more 
into careers and more and more *r.io what they're doing. 

And we figure if you've invested in those educational careers— they 
may even be a professional volunteer that donates a lot of time. Thai's 
what I did before I came. But nevertheless, I think we're going to see 
more and more of that. t 

I think *we're going tc want to use the education and skills that 
they've gained. And I don't think youVo going to see women retrench- 
ing bock to the 19b0's. . \ 

Kepre^ntativo Green. I wasn't anticipating that, but whether we 
cofcld expect to see still higher 

Representative Schrokoer. Oh, I think so. I think you're justgoing 
to see more and more and more of that as you go. I don't think people 
arc predicting a turnaround where suddenly wo go back to six- and 
eight-member families, shorter lifespans, and so forth. * 

So, I think that yoji just will see more people getting education and 
using those skills and having their family, and the family will bo 
a stago rather than the double lifo. 

Representative Green. Thank you, Mr. Chftirman. 

Representative IReuss. Congressman Frank, please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF WJN. BARNEY FRANK, A U.S. REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE FOURTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
■ STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 

Representative Frank. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. . 

I appreciate the chance to discuss this issue, because I didn t get 
to say it's being damaged by general trends. I was struck bj/the testi- 
mony of both witnesses, both explicitly and implicitly. There wasa* 
plea and a recognition of the need for a stronger affirmative role for 
the government, including tho Federal *Governmfcnt, both in the 
financial area, it seemed to me, and ip the regulatory area. 

For instance, one of the things that it seems to me ? clearly, both 
witnesses are saying is : " •« ^ 

That if the Federal Government were not to do Anything further, 
inequity would persist within the marital relationship^ that we have 
a set of arrangements, laws t rules, and customs now in ^Idtence which 
discriminate unfairly against the female partner in the marriage— in 
pension and in other arca^. Tfhether in ERISA or whether through 
civil service or the military, all of which were mentibned, women aro 
discriminated against. „ 

I gather that both witnesses agree this is a case where there wos an 
affirmative need for 'the Federal Government to do something to cor- 
rect this situation. . 

I think that's worth stressing, bepausc there has been, it seems to 
me, an unfortunately undifferentiated state of rhetoric thatsays : We 
must everywhere, at all times $nd in all ways, reducfc the Federal role. 
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And I am struck. It seems to me, both of you were saying that even 
in boniething as intimate as the marital relationship, the Federal 
Government really ought to intervene, because private pension rela* 
* tionships, in some ways, leave the female partner at a disadvantage — 
and the Federal Government ought to do something about it. 

Is that an accurate interpretation of what you think we ought to 
bo doing? 

ECONOMIC INEQUITIES IN MARITAL RELATIONSHIP 

Senator Kassebaum. I do not know that I strongly advocated the 
intervention of the Federal Government in marital relationships. I 
think that the point you are making is that, frequently, we have not 
known how to handle, or have not even recognized, that inequities exist 
simply because they have been policy for so long. 

Representative Frank. You do think that the Federal Government 
has something to do with equity? 

Senator Kassebaum. In jnany ways, it has provided the leadership. 
That has been important. 

Representative Frank. The Women's Equity Act, specifically, of 
which I am a cobponsor, advances specific proposals for the Federal 
Govei nincnt to intervene, where it does not now intervene and it bays 
pensions must be apportioned fairly. 

So, the indication is that the Federal Government is not now doing 
enough, including the economic relationships between spouses? 

Senator Kassebaum. Yes; I think this is true as we look specifically 
at government policies. Benefits to divorced military spouses are a 
case in point. 

Repio«cntatne Frank. I thought it was yourself, Senator. Maybe it 
was Congresswoman Schrocder who mentioned that under ERISA 
there is an Juction ; there still is the right to elect not to protect the 
4 surviving spouse. 

Would you change that, then? 1 

Senator Kassebaum. I think that should be changed. 

Eepresentative Frank. By Federal action? 

Senator Kassebaum. Yes. It is the only way that we could. 

Representative Frank. Well, I appreciate that. But that's a case 
of the Fedeial Government saying to a husband, "With your privately 
earned pension, you may not ignore your wife.^ We, by Federal law, 
will require you to recognize the economic contribution that your wife 
made" — of either spouse. 

I think that's right. But I think we ought to recognize that that goes 
to a lot of the general rhetoric that we have that says the Federal Gov- 
ernment simply has to pull back. 

That's an intervention that the Federal Government is not now 
making, that you think they should make? 

Senator Kassebaum. I think so. In this particular case, there is 
an inequity that exists under that present regulation. 

Representative Frank.* Congresswoman Schrocder. 

Representative Sciiroeder. 1 guess I would just say that as long 
a& this Federal Government is collecting equal taxes from women as 
they collect from men, I think it should afford them equal protection. 
And I think that's what we're really talking about. 

4i 
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It's interesting. In pensions, some areas* you do better in a pension 
if you are in the private sector than in the public sector. We have 
Federal laws that preempt the Federal pension from being split up. 
It's really crazy. And yet, we say we are prO-family. 

But you know x I think that's the whole debate that we re talking 
about. . , 

There was a legislator in Florida who suggested that all women 
going to state schools only pay one-third the tuition that the men were 
paying, because upon graduation, they were only r gettinff job oilers 
for one-third the amount that the men were topg<pud. [Laughter. J 

You could do that with the whole protection thing, and say that thgn 
we ought to lower women's tax bills by that amount, and then we £an 
negotiate. . 

iiut as long as we are going to be in there for the full stack or 
chips, we would like equal treatment and equal benefits under the law, 
and we think that we should be treated equally. That the wife's inter- 
est in inheritance of the pension ought to be considered at least equally 
with the man's, and that it should be not just his decision, under the 

Federal law. , ' . _ , . . 

Kcprcscntative Frank. The overriding point, I take it, is that the 
status quo— both the legal status quo and the customary status quo- 
in a lot of areas is unfairly discriminatory against ^yomen, and that 
unless the Federal Government takes affirmative action in a variety 
of ways, that discrimination will be perpetuated?* 

Representative Sciikoeder. That's what the act is all about. 

Representative Frank. I think it's sort of nice for somebody to 
say a good word for the Federal Government these days. [Laughter. J 

Representative Keuss. Senator Kassebaum and Kep resolutive 
Schroeder, you have given us a memorable afternoon. Many thanks. 

Wo will now ask the panel of Mr. Marshall, Ms. Bergniann, Ms. 
Barrett, Ms. Stein, and Ms~Verheyden-Hilliard to step forward. 

Let me say how deligfited we are to have yqu back, Mr. Marshall, 
and how proud we are of your le&dership and the fact that you have 
not fallen into innocuous desuetude after your departure from public 

office. . H 

I am told that you must leave to catch a plane at about 4 :15 p.m., 
and we will bear that in mmd. We will see how it goes, but if we aren t 
through with the panel before that, perhaps we will give members 
a chance to question you separately. Otherwise, it would be my inten- 
tion to receive the written statements of all.witnesscs, which we much 
appreciate, in full into the record. 
Now, I ask you to proceed in your own way, Mr. Marshall. 

STATEMENT OF RAY MARSHALL, PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS AND 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS, LYNDON B. JOHNSON SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AF- 
FAIRS, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT AUSTIN, AND PRESIDENT, 
THE NATIONAL POLICY EXCHANGE 

Mr. Marshall. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee. 
I will summarize, as quickly as I can, my full remarks. 
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Let me say that I ain very pleased to have the op[ rtunity. to bo 
hero and express my views on this very important subject. What I 
will tiy to do is to answer the specific questions you raised, Mr. Chair- 
man, in your letter inviting me to testify. U 

First with respect to the importance of this question, I think that 
it's very clear that fuller and more effective use of our resources, par- 
ticularly our people, will require much greater attention to tho special 
labor market problems of women. The growing numbers of women 
who work outside the home make important contributions to family 
incomes and to our Nation's economy. 

Work is also increasingly the central organizing experience of our 
lives, and is tho way most adults identify themselves, and either 
achieve or fail to achieve self -fulfillment. 

Tho growing importance of work means that the workplace is where 
the successes and failures ormany - of our national aM Intcniational 
problems will be founcl. The labor market experience of women is 
therefore an important national problem. 

This is true of all women, but especially for minority women, who 
suffer multiple labor market disadvantages and who are much more 
likely to be heads of households, and whose families are much more 
likely to be poor. 

In two-parent families, the mother's self-image and the family's 
economic and emotional well-being are heavily conditioned by the 
ability of the mother and the father to work. A paid iob has become 
an important symbol of self-worth and personal independence for 
women, even though most women work for economic reasons. The 
mechanization of household work and the increasing life expectancy 
have given much more time to women to pursue careers. 

The main contours of the labor market experiences of women are 
fairly well illustrated in these charts before us— I dont know whose 
charts they are. I attached some to my statement. But let ine sum- 
marize what seems to me to be the salient features of the statistics. 

Oiks there has been a very rapid increase^ in the labor force par- 
ticipation rates of women, and this trend is likely to continue during 
the 1980 ? s, when women will account for about two-thirds of the 
growth in our work force. 

In 1950, about 70 percent of families were headed by men whose 
income was the sole source of family income. Today, less than 15 per- 
cent of families are in this category. Even though there have been 
great changes in the work force, jobs and fringe benefits still reflect 
this 1950's assumption about the model of the work force. 

Today, most of the 32 million children under 18 years of age have 
working mothers. 

Two, although most women remain in traditional jobs, there have 
been important incrt*a^es in some nontraditional categories like law, 
medicine, and accounting. 

Three, despite this occupational upgrading during the 1970's, women 
had about tho samo^earnings relative to men at the beginning of the 
1980 h that they had at the beginning of the 1970's. That is, about 60 
percent — 59.5 percent black and Hispanic women had relatively higher 
earnings, but this was mainly due to the relatively lower earnings of 
black and Hispanic men. 
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Four, our ability to account for these occupational and earnings dif- 
ferentials, with precision, is limited by inadequacies in our data and 
analytical techniques. 15ut the Jriain conclusions I think are clear. To 
some extent, these employment patterns reflect differentials in educa- 
tion , continuity of employment, and work experience. 

But a large residual cannot be accounted ior by controlling for these 
things. Studies which control for education find significant differences 
between earnings and occupational differences of men and women. In 
the case of women, discrimination is both overt and institutional. 

TRENDS AND POLICIES AFFECTING THE LABOR MARKETING OF WOMEN 

Five, a comprehensive set of trends and policies affect the labor mar- 
ket experiences of women, including :* 

Firsts general economic conditions, especially the growth of em- 
ployment *and unemployment; 

Second, selective human resource development programs have both 
been successful and, it seems to me, will be essential to the continued 
progress, or oven to prevent the deterioration of the relative position of 
women; 

Third, programs to combat overt and institutional discrimination, 
especially needed are affirmative action programs ; # 

Fourth, pfograms to" prevent illegal immigration into the United 
States. Undocumented workers compete cjirectly in the secondary la- 
bor markets with minorities and women, and constitute, a large but 
unknown total increase in our work force. I think it will be very diffi- 
cult for us to improve the conditions in the so-called secondary 1 1 
markets unless we integrate immigration policy with emploj 
policy: . f 

Fifth, selective labor market policies to deal with specia.1 problems 
of working women. Things like day care, flexible working time, labor 
market incentives for people to work, employment and training pro- 
grams, targeted outreach progrjurfis to aid women with special labor 
market problpms— such specjiff problems as di^locedJ]ipn«makers, 
single-parent families, teenAgo mothers, and weWarg^gli^iWes who 
would like to work. 1 / V " ^ 

Experience with all these programs suggests that they can dosa lot, 
within a framework of general economic policies, to improve thr 
ditions of women. • ' 

IMPACT OF REAGAN ADMINISTRATION POLICIES ON WOMEN 

In most of these areas, the administration's policies will adversely 
affect women : 

First, its economic policies will cause continuing increases in unem- 
ployment, and have reduced the availability of programs to soften the 
shock of unemployment. 

Second, its government program cuts will weaken human resource 
development programs:— and these programs have been responsible 
for much of our economic progress ana our productivity growth, as 
well as in improvements in the quality of life, especially for low in- 
come groups and for women. 

Third, its incentive system provides carrots for the rich and sticks 
for the poor, which is a perverse incentive system. The welfare reform 
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program would create about a 95-percent tax on work, while much is 
made of Xhe need to increase the incentives *o work. 

Fourth, its attitude about affirmative action and discrimination 
threatens the progress made in this area since the 1940's, under both 
Democratic and Republican administrations. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank you and your colleagues for 
the opportunity to express my views on this important matter, and to 
commend you for your leadership in developing excellent data anal- 
yses of this and other important economic issues. • . 

We are in a period offerment, when better data analyses and debates^ 
are required to better inform citizens and policymakers, and I think' 
that this committee, under your leadership, has done an outstanding 
job in achieving that objective!, 

Thank you, „ 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Marshall follows :] 
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Prepare© Statement -of Ray Marshall 

* 

Mr., Chairman and members of the Joint Economic Committee, 
I am pleased to have this opportunity to present my views 
on the labor market experience of women, a subject with pro- 
found implications for human resource development and 
economic policy. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the answers 
to your specific questions about the reasons for the continuing 

'ftp- i n-the-occupat-fron* -and earnings- of men and women -and the- 

ef f ectiveness of various measures to deal with these problems 
require a consideration of some very basic economic, social 
and demographic trends. I Will discuss some of these trends 
and their implications for the employment and earnings of 
women after addressing your questions as briefly as possible*. 

1. As you can see from the data in the appendix to my prepared 

remarks, women are still heavily concentrated in traditional 
occupations, but they made more progress in entering new 
occupations than they have in eliminating earning differentials. 
Women have entered some non-traditionaJl occupations, but 
they tend to be concentrated in the lower wage jobs in each 
category. To some extent, these occupational and earning pat- 
terns reflect differentials in education, continuity of employ- 

ment and work experience. However, there is no^doubt that a 

t 
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large residuay, estimated by one study to be between one- 



:hird of the earnings differentials between 
cannot be accounted for after controlling 



half antf one- 
men and women 

for these things. ( Economic Report of the president , 
1974, p. 155/ See also U.S. Department of Labor, Women's 
Bureau, "Th4 tmp^yment of Women: General Diagnosis of 
Developme/t a^a Issues," April 1979.) Studies controllinng 
for educ/VionM *ffainraent show wide differentials in earn- 
ing s /dnd /areer patterns between men and women. A recent ' 
steady m Susan Bailey and Barbara Burrell of Harvard s 
3ffic^ of Institutional Policy Research on Women's Education 
( Secoid Century Radcliffe News , Winter 1980) found that 
seve/ years after graduating from Harvard's Law School, 25 
percent of men and only 1 percent of women were partners in 
law firms. The average salaries of graduates of Harvard's 
School of Public Health were $37,800 a year for men and 
$21,300 for wmen. This survey examined the careers of 1972 
graduates of Harvard's schools of law, dentistry, design, 
divinity, education, public health and arts and sciences / 
seven years after students were awarded advanced degrees. 
Women graduates had consistently lower salaries regardless 
of marital or family status. The study concluded that there 
was "convincing evidence that subtle biases continue to 
constrain the career development of many women." 

Qf£ course, discrimination and low incomes are not restricted 
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to women in professional and technical jobs. Womer also are much 
more likely to be poor than men. In 197ft, 'for examnle, the 
poverty % rates for men and women were:* ^ 

Women Men 

White 9.5% 6.0* 

Hispanic 20.9 14.9 
Black 30.7 18.3 

ource.: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Lab.or Statistics, 

Perspectiv es on Working Women: a Patabook , Bulletin 2080, 
1980, p. 75. 

The problems of single Iparfent families are particularly serious 
because many of the most intractable social problems in our 
country are associated with minority group families headed by 
women. At the beginning of the lPBOs, 15 percent of American 
families were headed by women as contrasted with 41 percent of 
black families; during the 1970s the number of black and 
Hispanic families headed by women rose by 73 and 76 percent 
respectively. By the end of this decade, at present trends, 
probably over half of black families will be headed by women, 
reflecting the growing incidence of divorce, separation ant! 
unmarried child-bearing. These female-headed households have 
very serious poverty problems. Almost half of all black (and 
almost one-fourth of white) families headed by females live 
in poverty; looked at another way, 60 percent of the eight 
million blacks below the poverty line and flS^jjcrccnt of all 
black chilcfrcn live in fcmaJc-hcadctf families, j The employment 
conditions of black female heads of families is particularly 
severe; in IPSO their unemployment rate was l's.4} as contrasted 
with 6.6% for white women in similar circumstances. 

i 
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It is, of course, impossible to show precisely how 
effective various programs have been in improving the earnings 
and occupational positions pi women. Based on years of study, 
however, I believe women have benefited from, an array of 
anti-discrimination, health, job and training programs, 
general economic conditions (especially job growth and 
measures to reduce unemployment) and Changes in public atti- 
tudes about the kinds -of work women should do. Women have ' y * 
benefits mnrh m-r- Eroi growth of 1 ernm^eTilr -tiraTr-they — — 
have from improvements in <#, occupa,t ional levels and earnings 
once they enter the wdrk force. 

Despite rf£toric about the economic mess we arc in and 
the failures of government programs, it would be a serious 
misreading of the record to argue that Americans arc not , 
■better %ff in 1980 in terms of almost every measurable indicator ^ 
' than before anti-discrimination and other human resource 
development programs started. Nor can it be seriously argued ' 
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that 


this progress would have taken place without active 




Federal involvement: 






o Real disposable- per capita incomes have 






increased from $2,393 in 1950 to $2,709 






in 1960, $^ s 668 in 1970 and $4,567 in 1980. 






These are after adjustments for taxes aid 
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inflation. Federal income and social security 
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taxes have increased relative to personal 






income since lyoO, but they have not "nearly 






doubled", as President Reagan said in his 






February 1981 economic message, and most of the 
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increase has been for social security taxes. 






Federal income and social security taxes claimed 
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. o There also have been significant improvements 






in the quality of life. Life expectancy was 






almost 74 years* in 1980, more than 4 years longer 






than in 1960. Infant mortality, a good indica- 
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tor of a country's quality of life, started 
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moving s down during the 1960s after a period of 






stagnation and declined 46 percent between I960' 






and 1980, largely as a res'ult of Federal social 






programs. 'Education levels have continued to. 






improve from an average of 11.4 years in 1959 






to 12.1 in 1979. Much of the^e gains were due 
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to public health and education programs, such 
as nutrition and prenatal care programs for 
poor women—programs subject^to cuts in, the 
Reagan program. In spite of our recent gains 
in health statistics, the United States has a 
Ion* way to go. Despite our relative wealth and 
technological adyaa^ement ,fXhe U.S. falls behind 
other developifd^crountries in such important 
indicators as the rate of intant and child mof= 



tality and life expectancy. 

o The proportion of people below the poverty line 
declined from 22.41 in 1960 to 11.6* in 1980. 
Much of this decline in poverty is the direct 
resuK of federal anti-poverty programs, including 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children, job 
training programs for the disadvantaged, food 
stamps and other programs which are being cut. 

I believe thje advance's in anti -discrimination programs 
have been necessary, but not sufficient causes of the improve- 
ments in the conditions of women and minorities. I also 
believe that the Administrative proposals to weaken affirma- 
tive action enforcement efforts would be a serious mistake. 
It is important to improve the administration of anti- 
discrimination programs, but this can be done without reducing 
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the scope of coverage or weakening the penalties for vio- f 
lations. Cooperative relationships between enforcement 
agencies and between these agencies and the private sector 
are desirable objectives, but there will always be some who 
will not cooperate, so voluntary .efforts must be backed by 
sufficient penalties to encourage cooperation and Hieter , 
violations. The arguments' about quotas and reverse .din- 
crimination are false issues which divert attention from the 

TVa^n^oCbl'em^t h e~-Ti e cd"-ro-^ta k e~p o si.rtve-m e a s u r e s . to break; 

down institutionalized patterns . of discrimination againsX 
pepple for reasons unrelated to their merit and ability. ' K 
Goala and timetables. are not quotas, and special programs to 
help people overcome the consequences of past discrimination 
are not necessarily reverse discrimination. 

It is therefore a mistake for the administration to weakefc 
penalties and to discontinue clas*s action suits, compliance 
reviews, back pay awards and special programs for women and 

minorities. The case-by.-case approach to discrimination would 
* » * 

deal only with specific overt acts of discrimination, which is 
a much less important problem than institutional discrimination 
which the administration's approach will scarcely address. 

The United States derives rich benefits from being a 
multi-racial, multi-cultural society,. But it is hard for me 
to see how we. can derive the benefits of such a system and 
avoid dangerous and debilitating social strife without equal 
opportunity, and it is hard for me to see how equal opportunity 
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can be£ reality in the face of institutionalizeil discrimina- 
tion without affirmative action. 

But anti -discrimination programs are not sufficient to make 
significant i'mprovements in the economic conditions of women. 
General economic conditions to reduce unemployment and foster 
full utilization of our resources and special targeted programs 
to deal with the needs of particular groups also are required. 

* In this connection the AdminisVcapTolP^Vconomic programs will 
cause great difficulty f or wome n. Supp ly-side economics and 
monetarism v will not deal with the problems of unemployment or 
inflation. Moreover, reliance on general programs ignores 

^ £h€ n 4i^eXe| a ty of our economy. Both the ta,x and spending cuts 
wiy» adversely affect women, who are heavily concentrated^ in 
low-income jobs which will not ^benefit from the tax cut and 

. which will bear the. main brunt of cuts in human resource 
development programs. Over 70 percent of the program cuts 
now in place fall on low-income groups. • These include 
education, jobsCanS training, Medicaid, housing aid, food 
stamps, schodl nutrition, aid to poor families Vift children, 1 
'energy assistance and unemployment compensation. By concen- 
trating*1ieavily on very inefficient ways to stimulate physical 
investment, the Administration seems to ignore the fact that 
investment in its people has been the main .source of America's 
economic strength. ? / • ^ 

Indeed, President Reagan ! s program contains a curious 
inconsistency in its. incentive system. It provides great 
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reductions in marginal tax rates for high income groups, 
but huge increases in marginal rates for tfie working .poor . 
The Administration's program would reduce the disposable 
income of workers who also get welfare to the extent that 
the workers' families would be scarcely better off than those 
who rely exclusively on public assistance. " For example, until 
recently in New Jersey, the monthly income difference between 
a working and non-working ADC recipient with two children- 
was $141. The Administration would reduce this to $4. This 
* • "~ — ~ _ — — - ^— 

pattern is reflected among most othet states including such 
diverse jurisdictions as Texas and New York. Nationwide, the 
typical welfare mother would receive $518 per month if she , 
did not work, and only $535 per month if she took a job paying • 
$300 per month- -a whopping 95* marginal tax on work. Where is 
the economic incentive for a poorly-paid working mother to 
keep her job? Where is, the economic incentive for the unemployed 
AFDC mother to look for a job? The Administration would. com- 
pound this problem by encouraging workfare programs to' force 
people to work rather- than jobs and incentives programs ^to 0 l 
encourage them to work. What we seem tcT^see here is a peculiar 
application of the carrot and stick theory of economics: the 
carrot for the rich, the stick for the poor. These flaws in 
the thinking behind the supply-side program are ^now becoming 
painfully clear as the hation tumbles into v;hat may b'e the 
worst recession since the Great Depression. 




The Administration has made cuts in taxes and spending 



conclusions about the Administration's health policies coi 
be equally applicable to other areas and are particularly 
important fo<r women (Karen Davis , "Reagan Administration 
Health Volley", August 1, 1981, p. 26): * 



The Reagan Administration health policy represents 
a major shift in direction on the commitment of 
the federal government to assuring that the health 
care needs of its citizens are met. The major 
retrenchment in the scope and type of federal 
activity threatens to reverse progress made in 
the last 15 years in improving access to preventive 
and primary care services of the vulnerable in our 
society*-the poor, the elderly, the handicapped 
and minorities. 

9 - 

This retrenchment comes well before gaps in access 
to health care services have been eliminated. No 
positive agenda for dealing with pressing problems 
such as access to health care for the disadvantaged, 
long-term care needs of the elderly end disabled, 
emphasis on prevention, or direct restraints on 
inflation in health care costs has been advanced. 

As a result, the Reacan'health policy, more than 
any other portion of/the Reagan administration 
economic and social strategy, threatens the very 
life and health of many of the nation's residents. 
The potential for a major setback in life expec- 
tancy, degree of disability, and access to health 
care services to relieve pain and suffering of 
many of our nation's most vulnerable people is a 
real threat. 




of simplistic ideological reasoning 
Aot on the basis of the merits of 
iich it scarcely seems to understand. 
Karen Davis' (Johns Hopkins University) 
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These policies will have an adverse impact on 
the economic conditions of women, especially those with 
low incomes and families to support. 

BASIC TRENDS 

Mr. Chairman, let me next discuss some basic trends 

and even universal imperatives which must be understood 

by those who would improve the job options of women: 

I . The growing importance of jobs and the w ork place. 

The work place will be even more important in the • 
lives of people in the future than in the past because work 
is becoming more universal with the increasing labor force 
participation of women and young people. Despite talk 
about the decline of the work ethic, most people want to 
work. Work is the way most adults identify themselves and* 
is the central organizing principle of their lives. 

II . Implications of the internationalization of U.S. 
economy . 

a. Jobs in the United States depend on development 
in the world economy, over which we have limited control ^ 
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As we saw in the 1970s, the U.S. economy cannot prosper in ^ 
an interdependent world without a healthy world economy, 
at least in those parts o*f the world that believe in 
relatively open markets. Therefore, both the quality of 
jobs and the number will require greater attention to such 
matters as international trade, monetary reform, and 
♦ cooperation in solving these and other international problems. 

b. Multinationals will have an impact in generating 
competition and jobs and transmitting labor standards and 
work practices throughout the world. The information and 
communications revolutions have greatly increased the ability 
of corporations to operate on a global basis. These organiza- 
tions have positive and negative effects on work and labor 
standards. International labor standards and codes of conduct 
for multinationals will be important policy issues of the 
1980s. 

c. The importance of international migration of workers, 
especially from^the Third World, where 600-700 million jobs 
must be created in the next two decades just to keep unem- 
ployment from rising. Illegal immigration perpetuates bad 
jobs and low productivity in the United States^and will 
limit the job options of low-wage domestic workers. Because 
of the employment problems in the industrial market economies 
as well as the developing countries, world-wide unemployment 
will be a serious problem for the rest of this decade. 
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o\ Internationalization limits the effectiveness of 
trasli<ioinri domestic monetary* and fiscal policies, requiring 
international solutions. For example, monetarist attempts 
to control inflation are limited by the internationalization 
of money in an age of instantaneous electronic communications. 

e. Ab^e all, jobs will be subjected to the efficiency 
requirements of intensifed international competition. While 
relatively free and open trade is necessary to a healthy worlo 
economy, absolutely free trad©- is a myth and while it might 
F< temporarily reduce consumer costs in the short run, it would 

threaten the long-ran viability of basic American industries 
and jeapordize international labor standards because during 
periods of stagflation, when capital can flow freely between 
countries, labor standards tend to be very vulnerable. In 
this, as in so many other economic matters, we must a PP lv 
t>*e practical economics of common sense and avoid 
pitfalls of the protectionists and the naive free traders. 
In order to protect our job options, we must- give 
careful attention to the rules within which freer inter-* 
national trade takes place. 

The declining rates of growth in both productivity 
and GNP will limit future job options, exacerbate internal 
conflicts, weaken our international competitiveness and 
intensify inflationary pressures. The work place will be 
where the solutions for many of these national and international 
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problems will be sought. 

* We do not fully understand all of the reasons' for the 
decline in the growth of productivity, but improvements can 
and will be sought in management systems, worker education 
and training, and job practices * 

HI. Rising unemployment will limit job options and exacerbate 
sociil problems'. Conc.ern about inflation has caused 
unemployment to be minimized, by policymakers. 

But the futility of attempting to solve the inflation 
problem with rising unemployment will become Very clear by 
the middle of this decade, causing strong public pressures 
to pursue a full employment policy and sensible ways to 
achieve price stability and full employment. The desire for 
" 1obs is very strong in all sections of the population and 
will grow during this decade. The desire for jobs will 
combine with n<*ed to improve productivity to create support 

for better--as well as more--jobs. 

* * * 

The solution to our problems will be found in increasing 

• output and employment, not limiting it. However, the job 
problem will be complicated by the fact that the demand for 
jobs is such that we have to create about 3 jobs to reduce 
unemployment by one. 

IV. There atfe some very strong demographi c and labor matfect 
trends, that will influence job options: . 
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a. Increased labor force participation by women--* 
who will constitute two-thirds of the growth in the 
labor force during this decade. This is perhaps the most 
important labor market trend of the century . In 1950, 
701 of American households were headed by men whos e inc ome 
was the sole source of family income; tod&y, only about 
151 of families fit this "traditional" model, even though 
many of us. assume it still to be pervasive. This" change has 
profound implications: 

1. Despite improvements, women remain heavily concen- 
trated in traditional jobs. ' v About 701 of all women are 
concentrated in 48 occupations where women constitute over 
50t of the employees--40t of all women are in 10 such 
occupations. There has been even less progress in removing 
sex earning differentials. Women who work full-time earn 
only about 591 as much as men who work full-time. Affirma- 
tive action programs will continue to be major issues during ■ 
the 1980s. Again, improvements in ttfe job conditions of 
women will require economic growth and policies to make 
relatively full use of our resources, including women who 
want to work. But these general policies must be supplemented 
with specific policies to meet the needs of women in gener 
and the specific needs of particular groups of women. 

i 

These special policies include affirmative action to elimi- 
nate discrimination, better counseling and labor market 
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information and job sea procedures to make it possible 
for women to widen their labor marked' opportunities and 
meet the special needs of women who are looking for first jobs 
or who seek to reenter the labor market after spells of 
absence. Jobs must^become more flexible to meet the new 
labor market requirements of women. 

2. Job practices and family practices become closely 



related. Th^absence of such family-enhancing services 
as child care facilities and maternity leave will have a 
strong impact on American families, and this in turn has a 
major impact on delinquency, the development of children 
and other social problems. 

There is no evidence that the great increase in 
working mothers has had a negative impact on child raising. 
However, the mothers 1 self-image and the families* economic 
^ : and emotional weil-being are heavily conditioned by the 
* 1 ability, of the mother and father to work. A paid job has 
become an important symbol of self-worth and personal inde- 
pendence for women- -even thoughCnost women work for economic 
' reasons. The mechanization of household work and increasing 
life expectancy have created much more time for women to 
pursue careers. Around 1900 the average life expectancy for 
a woman was 47 years, 18 of which were spent child-bearing. 
Today life expectancy is 77 years, only 10 of which is 
devoted to child-bearing (though more is devoted to child 
rearing) . 
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4, The educational level of the work force has 
increased ^ignificantly since ftorld War 1 1 . jej 
1966 and 1974, the number of people receiving bachelors 
degrees doubled and the number receiving masters and Ph.D. 
.degrees increased about as fast. This development had a 
number of implications: 

- increasing education (and training) has been respon- 
sible for sustaining economic growth , though at a diminishing 
rate in the 1970s. 1 

- higher levels of educational attainment intensify 
competition for the good jobs, placing those with limited 
education or training at a serious labor market^disadvantage. 

- higher levels of education have reinforced other 
factors tending to change traditional attitudes about work . 
There is a strong demand for "good" jobs and a growing 
tendency to avoid marginal, disagreeable, low-wage jobs- -a 
tendency that ^many use to justify the continuation of 
immigration to fill these positions as alternatives to 
improving those jobs or raising wages to attract workers. 
More highly educated* workers also wish to have greater 
participation in job decisions . Demand for participation 
has not reached the intensity it has in Europe and Japan, 
where workers participate more at every level of management 
and in the national economy, but the desire for participation 
plus the greater efficiency achieved through worker partici- 
pation in Japan, Germany and Scandanavia will undoubtedly 
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intensify pressure for some forms of worker participation 
in the United States. However, the main form of participation 
in the U.S. undoubtedly will be an extension of collective 
bargaining to younger, be.tter-educated'workers and partici- 
pation in government -mandated protective programs like 
occupational safety and health rather than participation on 
boards of^tfrrectors or in work councils. However, the logic*of 
the participatory process and the- pressures^ to improve produc- 
tivity and efficacy are such that efforts will be made to increase 
worker participation in quality control and productivity 
* improvement programs. Many of these efforts will end in 
collective bargaining, especially in the public sector.* 

5. There have been some significant changes in the , 
age composition of the work force and these will continue 6 
during the 1980s. Youth job pressure will be relieved , 
somewhat by the fact that four million v fewer 16-24 year-olds 
will enter the work force. The most dramatic change will 
be in the 25-44 year-old age group, reflecting the aging of 
the post-war baby boom. In 1975, th^re were only 39 million 
people in this category; by 1990 there will be over 60 million. 
This will greatly intensify job competition in this group, 
which will constitute over half of the work force . Intensi- 
fied competition for jobs probably will make this group less 
supportive of affirmative action programs for women and min- 
orities unless special efforts are made to gain their support. 

There are those who believe that the decline in the 
number of 16-24 year-olds will create, labor shortages in 
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this* category. I do not share this belief because I do 

» 

'not think we will control illegal immigration and the desire 
for jobs is such that there will be continued competition 
with young people for jobs in the secondary labor market. 
If, however, temporary labor shortages should occur among 
young p^Aple, it would improve their relative earnings and 
lead to improvements in the nature of jobs they hold. 

Men 55-64 have been withdrawing from the work force 
and a larger proportion of the population is over 65. This 
will continue to strain pension funds and the social security 
system because the ratio of workers to non-workers might 
continue to decline. In 1935, when the social security, 
system was passed, there were 11 Workers for each one over 
65 'not working; today the, ratio is 3* to 1 and by 1990 it 
will be 2 to 1. * , 

''There have been some important occupational trends away 
from goods producing an<$ into services, especially information 
occupations, which were 151 of jobs in 1950 but 551 today. 
This change has contributed to the decentralization of 
industry to rural areas and the sunbelt and reduced the size 
of producing units. 

Rapidly changing technology and intensified international 
competition have created serious job problems in the nation's 
industrialized heartland, especially for relatively high-wage 
union workers in basic industries. Minorities also have been heavily 
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-Concentrated in these areas. The future of this area 
and of America's international competitiveness will depend 
on the development of effective industrial policies. General 
poJf&ies that favor newer places and enterprises will 
accelerate the decline of our basic industries. 

All of these changes have caused work forces to be 
k more diverse than they were 30 years ago. This diversity 
will lead to pressures to increase job options in or der to 

meet workers' diverse needs, because work forces have changed 

t * 

more than jobs . As Clark Kerr has observed: 

The nontraditional worker, the educated worker, 
the mobile worker. .. lead to pressures for more 
variations [on the job]; to electives at the place 
of work as in the school; to special arrangements xn 
in the office--to options in work time, in retire- 
ment plans, in job tasks; to choices about when 
to work, when to learn, when to take leisure txme, 
when to retire, rather than follow a set schedule; 
the multiple option society rather than the socxety 
of the common rule. 

The leadership challenge of the future will be how to 

shape these dynamic, diverse trends and values into viable, 
efficient systems that will at the s?«e t*n* satisfy changing 
needs for self-fulfillment by women as well as men. We face 
some very serious work place problems, but we also have. some 
tremendous opportunities. Our task must be to generate the 
leadership, resources and mechanisms to solve the problems 
and enhance the opportunities. % 
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APPENDIX 4 

V 

' The nature and dimensions of women's extraordinary 
increase in the work force is suggested by some highlights 
of the data compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(especially in Perspectives 'on forking Women: a Databook, 
BLS Bulletin 2080, October 1980): 

1. During the 1970s, 60* of the gain in the work force 
; came from women who increased their l*bor force 

participation by 12 milUon. About half of the 
increase in the labor force participation by^ women 
was relatively young women 25-34 years of age, a 
remarkable 64* of whom were looKing for^work in 
1979 and the first half of 1980; 54* of the mothers 
in this group were in the labor force. Put another 
' way, in March '81, of almost 32 million children under 
18, 54* had working mothers. 

2. Although a large percentage of women remained in 
traditional occupations, there were significant 
increases in nontraditional areas like medicitfe , 
law, and accounting. In 1970 60* of all female 
professional technical workers were in the tradi- 
tional occupations of nursing and pre-college 
teaching; by 1979 this percentage had dropped to 
about 52*. 
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The labor force participation rates for women 
have Visen from 33. 9\ in 1950 j 0 51.6* in 1980, 
while\the*rate for men declined from 86.41 in 
1950 tdl77.2t in "January-June 1980. ^ 

The unemployment rates for women generally have 
been higher than those . for men overall, 5.9 percent 
and 4l.4 percent in 1970, but the differential was 
partiilly eliminated during part of 1980. The 
present recession is unique in that previous 
recessions (e.g., 1961-62 and 1970-71) temporarily 
halted the growing labor force participation of * 
women and increased the-unemployment differentials 
between men and women while during the present 
recession, the labor force participation rates for 
women have continued to increase and the unemployment 
rate for men has risen faster than that of women. 

The median educational levels of women and men are 
about equal, and have been since 1970; the medians 
for both were 12.2 in 1970 and 12.6 in 1979. There 
have been marked declines in the proportion of 
women (30.6 in 1970 and 22.7 in 1979) and men (37. 3t 
in 1970 and 26.41 in X979) in the labor force who 
^ad completed less than 4 years of high school and 
marked increases in the proportion who had completed 
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4 years of college: for women 10. 7\ in 1970, 14.9% 
in 1979 and for men 1^.21 in 1970 and 19.61 in 1979. 
Thus men are more likely to be college gradates 
and women are more lik/ly to finish-high sj^ol only,, 
though the education gaps are declining., 

The educational upgrading of the work force is 
suggested by the fact that almost asjnan>^ workers Jiave 
some college as those who stop with high school graduation: 
in March 1981, 40t of all workers 25-64 had completed 
a year or more of college; in 1970 this proportion was 
only 231. This increase reflects primarily the entry 
of the baby boom generation into the work force and the 
tendency for older workers with less education to retire 
*arlv^ 

f Data on the proportion of women whc^ave had 4 or 
more years of college indicate significant differences 
for age groups, with a larger proportion of young 
women 18-24 years *of age having 4 or more years of 
education than men, but a larger proportion of men in 
this group for the older age categories; a larger 
proportion of men than women did not complete 4 years 
of high school in every age category, as indicated by 
the following: 
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Percent of Labor 


Force with 


Age and Sex 


Less than 4 Years 
of Hij?h School 


4 Years of 
College 


18-24 years 






Women 
Men 


14.7 
23.9 


9.3 
6.4 


25-34 years 






fl UluC 11 

Men 


11.2 v 


24 .7* 
27.8 


35-64' years 






Women 
Men 


22.6 
27.5 


15.2 
22.2 



Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment in Perspective: 
. Working Women , Report 650, Second Quarter 1381. 



5. ^t the beginning of the 1980s, despite some occupa- 
pational upgrading, women had about the same earnings 
relative to men that they had at the beginning of 
the 1970s. Women who worked full-time earned about 
60* as much as men. Although women almost achieved 
earnings parity in some newer occupations like 
computer science, they ordinarily were concentrated 
in lower paying jobs in each occug 
^ - In the 51 t of families whe/e husband\ and 
wives worked, median income wai $23,000 inAl973, 
compared with $17,000 for families where only the 
husband forked. Working wives who worked all year 
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contributed 38* to family income, but they 
contributed only lit to family income where 
they worked* part-time or less than 26 weeks 
full-time. 

In 1978, the male-female earnings differen- 
tials varied considerably by race; women,' s 

4 ' 

highest proportion was for blacks (72.0t) and 
Hispanics (69.8%) compared with whites f$\5t). 
In the second quarter of 1981, a little over 
half of all working families with two working 
members had median earnings of $561 a week-- 
nearly twice the earnings for families with only 
one wage earner. Median earnings of white married 
families ($474) were about 18* higher than for 
black families ($401) despite the fac$ t that a 
slightly higher percentage of black women had 
2 or more workers. Median earnings for Hispanic 
families ($396) were similar, to those for blacks 
even though relatively fewer Hispanic families had 
more than one wage earner. 
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Representative Retos. Thank you, Mr. Marshall. 
Ms. Verhoyden-Hilliard, if you will proceed, please. 

V 

STATEMENT OF MAEY ELLEN VERHEYDEN-HILIJAED, DIEECTOE, 
THE EQUITY INSTITUTE, BETHESDA, MD. 

Ms. Verheyden-IIilliard. My name is Mary Ellen Verheyden-Hil- 
liard. I am the president of the Equity Institute. 

I am grateful to have been asked to testify before the Jo*nt Economic 
Committee at these hearings on the economic status of women. 

I would like to open my testimony with what I consider to be a pro- 
found statement, which I hope that the members of the committee will 
take to their hearts. The statement is: "Women bogin as girls." 

I came to understand this in my own life, and I see this again as my 
daughter, who was a girl and is now a young woman, continues her 
growth. And what I wanted to say is: I believe that if we are going to 
have any long lasting impact on changing the economic status of 
women for the better, we must, in my opinion, attend to the little girls 
who are coming along. W 

For example, are we continuing to educate her in the same way and 
with the same career guals as the women whose economic status is now 
in such disrepair? -n. " 

Is the little girl learning that she can indeed aspire to the high-pay- 
ing jobs which used to be for men only ? 

Is she getting support from her teachers, counselors, and parents, to 
explore the widest possible options and to strive to be all that she 
can bej 

Is the young woman in high school learning to create her own eco- 
nomic stability out of the reality of her own abilities and interests, 
rather than out of the unreality of stereotypes which narrow her 
options, cut her paychcel?, and' lead to the necessity of hearings on the 
economic status of women ? 

I think if we don't nourish the root as the plant grows, we should not 
be surprised if the blossoms are less strong and less diverse and less 
beautiful than they might otherwise have been. 

PROMOTE ECONOMIC EQUITY BY THE WOMEN'S EDUCATIONAL EQUITY ACT 

One particular program I would call to your attention this after- 
noon is making the effort to help educators and parents nourish the 
root, so the girls can grow to be women who have developed their full 
potential to contribute to their families and to their community and to 
tho Nation — and indeed to the world. 

That program is the Women's Educational Equity Act, a fitting 
companion, it seems to me, to the Women's Economic Equity Act. And 
I would like to depart from my text at this time, to take a moment to 
express my appreciation and the appreciation of those who have bene- 
fitted from it, to thank CongrisMvoinan Heckler for her leadership and 
support of WEEA, and Congressuoman Boggs for her strong sup- 
port—and indeed, to all members of the Congressional Women's 
Caucus. 

Tho Women's Educational Equity Act is a grassroots program. It 
was enacted by Congrcso in 1971, and reenacted and expanded in 1978. 
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Congress reauthorized it again in 1981, to servejthis purpose. .-The 
^Wbmen's Educational Equity Act funds programs to develop curricu- 
1(gfr materials which can be used in preschool settings, in elementary and 
secondary schools, in colleges, universities, and vocational schools. 
There are training materials \ assist educators at all levels, to work 
with students in nonsteredtypic ways. There are materials for parents, 
to help them help their children explore wider options and oppor- 
tunities. 

I guess I wish that you could see a display of the WEEA materials. 
I do believe that you would be impressed with their diversity, their 
usability, and theii worthwhileness, and I wish you could hear a panel, 
as well as this panel, a i>anel of the WEEA project directors, so that 
you could appreciate their diversity. 

The WEEA projects are in the South and the West and the Mid- 
west, and the North and the East. And they are in rui-al areas and in 
the suburbs and in the big cities. And they are run by women and men, 
by people who are Asian-Americans, American Indians, blacks, His- 
panics — from the majority group, and from those who are disabled. 

One of WEEA's great strengths, it seems to me, is that beyond sonic 
overall guidelines, it does not tell people what it wants. Rather, it asks 
potential projects to set out what is seen as a need at the local level. 

And WEEA is really a tiny program. It's budget last year was $8.1 
million, and this jear the Congress proposed $6 million in the continu- 
ing resolution. . * . 

Ono of the ways that money is used, besides the projects, in the 
WEEA is for the WEEA publishing center. And the center takes the 
materials which have been developed by the projects all over the ' 
country, packages them, and disseminates them at cost, to schools and 
colleges and universities, and to individuals nationwide. 

Each year, the center receives more and more feedback and requests 
for the materials, materials which I believe can, over time, have a 
positive impact on the economic status of women. 

If I may, I wbuld like to tell you iust a little about my project, 
and in that way you will see perhaps the way in which WEEA mate- 
rials can, in the l<5n# run, affect the economic status of women. 

Among tho highest paying careers which do not require college 
training are the careers in the apprcnticeable trades. The apprentiee- 
ablo trades are in industry, construction, and service occupations. For 
example, machinists at Goddard Space Centei, and in steel plants, and 
operating engineers who drive the earth moving machines at construc- 
tion sites, or fire fighters. And incidentally, I have talked to women 
in those jobs, at each of those places. . 

Now, if vou arejiccepted as an apprentice, you are pfud for the I : to 
5 years of Vour classroom and on-the-job training, so it s y"tle like 
having a college scholarship. And when you have completed your 
apprenticeship training and Become a iourneyworker, the pay is ex- 
cellent, usually three to five time* more than women s traditional pink- 

C °Prciv, while more than 50 percent of the students enrolled in 
tho colleges of America, less than 10 percent of those enrolled as ap- 
prentices are women. And why is that? Certainly there has been dis- 
crimination/against women at the point of entry. riowever,«the other 
truth is that girls have npt gone through elementary and secondary 
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school with tlu idea that they toiihl 01 .should prepare to be contend- 
ing candidates foi, saj, an ope ning as an apprentice electrician. 

Now, if you went to Harvard and asked for a scholarship to major 
in science, and jou'd never had a single science class in school or 
• coulii not pi ounce a lel'cieiiee from anyone who could say tha£ you'd 
evei expressed the slightest interest m science, we would not.be sur- 
prised if you did not get llaivaid s scholarship in science. We should 
not be surprised if, under similar uicuuistances, people did not get 
an apprenticeship scholarship either., 

. Tho material we are developing in our WJ&EA projects will be 
gcaud to children in giades 1 tluough f J. The inateuals will explain 
the appi entice to journey worker careei ladder, how it pa^s and how 
to ehnib it, and most important, that this is a career for uomeiuad well 
as men. The mateiials vv ill have companion guides for teachers and 
paientj to help the in exploie this eaieer cluslei with girls and to help 
give them the ability to help aiidwei thet'J questions tiiat students may 
have. 1 

Many WEE A materials are siniilar to ours and reaching in different 
directions than ours. As the woman machinist at Goddard said to me, 
she took a te^t to determine interest and abilities when she was a grown 
woman. She had thought to get a cleiical job, but she scored so high 
on mechanical aptitude that she was encouiaged to go into machining. 
She says she's never been so hapf>y. 

Another woman I met at a stcifl plant used to be an elementary 
school teacher. She sa^s she likes' the pay and the work at the steel 
plant. These women were, in som& sensej lucky. In ^heir twenties and 
thirties the} made a conneetioryand the} were able to make a change. 
Their economic status is in pu;tty good shape. But why should they 
have had to wait so long, and what of the women who are never able to 
make that connection and that change? Why shouldn't we be helping 
to nuke that connection with the girls and the young women in the 
schools of America right now, not 10, 15 or 20 years down the road 
when their economic status is in great jeopardy. v * 

Well, I believe that there is one program, as I've said, which is help- 
ing girls and women to make connections, and that's the Women's 
Educational Equity Act program. It helps because its materials help 
the adult woman who didn't have the opportunity when she was a girl 
to explore all hei options, and it helps the little girls because I belicye 
it understands that that's where women begin, 

So I would ask y on in closing that as yon think about the economic 
status of women and how to improve it, please think back to the begin 
ning and please direct some of jour elloits to stopping the problem 
before it starts. 

Thank you very much. 

Representative Relss. Thank you. We will next hear from Ms. 
Bergmann, 

STATEMENT OF BARBARA R. BERGMANN, PROFESSOR OF ECONOM- 
ICS, UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, COLLEGE PARK, MD. 

Ms. Bergmann. Thank you, Representative Reuss. I very much ap- 
preciate the opportunity to testify at these very important hearings. 
These are very difficult > times for many participants in American 
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econoinic life, but they arc particularly difficult times for millions of 
women whoso position in the economy is vicarious and many of whom 
are in poverty or on the edge of being poor. Women have three major 
economic proTblenjs. First and foremost, the woman has a much poorer 
chance of getting n job with a good wage and a promising future than 
a man does. The second problem is that millions o^ women are in the 
economically stressful role of single parent, and more are joining the 
ranks of single parents every year. The third problem is women s lack ' 
of resources in old age. , " 

The economic hardships that many women face are fairly wen 
understood, and previous administrations have undertaken programs 

' to try to improve their situation. Unfortunately, the Reagan adminis- 
tration has decided to go in a direction which will reverse gains made 
previously and which will make a basically bad situation worse. 

It is not an exaggeration to say the Kcagnn administration has de- 
clared economic war on women, particularly on those women who do 
not have a man to depend on. t 
Women's poor position in the job market ;s the most important e e- 

• mont in their difficult economic situation. In 1955 white women who 
worked full time, year around, had incomes which were 65 percent of 
white inch's incomes. Since thKt time there has been a deterioration in 
the average position of women workers. What is remarkable in this 
record is that this deterioration has occurred despite the passage of a 
law against employment discrimination, despite new ideas on the 
rights and aspirations of women, despite the increasing commitment 
of women to continuous labor market participation, and despite a huge 
increase in the number of women students in law schools, medical 
schools, and business schools. 

orrtiPATioxAL skgrkoatfox presents major labor marketing 
rnonr.KMS FOR WOjrEN 

Women's low salary cannot be put down to lack of training. In 1979, 
as4n earlier ycars.tfollegc graduate women continued to earn or i aver- 
age less than the average earned by men who dropped out of high 
schoobJbcfore graduation. The^chie to the cause for women s low earn- 
ings is continuing occupational segregation, and of course the previous 
witness has toldus some of the roots. 

One of the/ables in my prepared statement gives us some details on 
occupational segregation. For example, among managers and admin- 
istrators there are 8 million men and only S million women. Women 
v* have very poor representation as sales workers, except in the retail 

trade industry. As was iust said, women have very poor representation 
in crafts. Of the 11 craft workers, over 00 percent are men. And so on. 
Women have poor representation in truck driving and in driving other 
vehicles. I believe it is this occupational segregation which is at the 
root of women's labor market problems. 

These exclusions are illegal under the Civil I*J<rhts Act. but they 
have continued because of flacid enforcement of the act's provisions, 
and of course with the budget cuts and the cuts in leadership, we are 
rroing to have even more flacid enforcement. Even in Federal employ- 
ment, where women tend to do better than in the private sector, 
women's share of the better jobs continues to be small. Women occupy 
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most of tho Federal jobs guided GS b and below , and less than half of 
tho jobs graded and above. When we get tyGS-ii and above, 

women's share comes down to a pathetic 7 percentr 

Let me give you an example which I think all of you will under-' 
bland. It ib very obvious fioin the newb pictureb and btorieb that vir- 
tually all of the highly paid civilian ail traffic controllerb in Federal 
employment before the btiike were men. Since the military ait traflic 
controller* contain a considerable bhare of women in their rankb, 
women's competence in thib field hub been deinoiibt rated. I believe Con- 
greso should monitor training and employment of replacement con 
trollers to insure that women get their fair bhare of these jobs. 

Let me giv & j ou another example w hich ib v ery clobe to home for me. 
This ib something I jiibt found out about yesterday. At the University 
of Maryland we have recently opened up a bchool of public policy , and 
seven senior professorships weie allocated to thib bchool. 1 found out 
yesterday that six of them hav e now been filled, all of them w ith vyhito 
males % When I called up the affirmative action officer she said to me, 
"Well, Barbara, you know, that s the w ay things go around here. 11 

Well, the reason they go is that we have not yet succeeded in making 
tho Federal presence felt in places like the University of Maryland, 
that the law be enforced. There's been a lot of complaints about the 
intrusiveness of the Federal Government. I would argue that in the 
matter of equal employment Oppoitunity there has been insufficient 
instrusiveness. 

A vital meihahiMn foi cm oui aging employers is, of course, affirma- 
tive action- numerical goals and timetables. I don't believe there is 
any alternative to this kind of affirmative action, and the Reagan 
administration is again trying to turn back the clock and get rid of 
affirmative action. 

Another vital mechanism for encouraging employers to end occupa- 
tional segregation by sex is back pay claims^ which the administration 
i* also trying to scuttle. Training programs which have been useful to 
get women started in crafts occupations have been terminated. As 
more women want to and need to participate in paid woik a failure to 
reduce occupational segregation by sex will mean greater crowding for 
women in the traditionally female occupations, some of which by the 
way are going to be on the way out pretty soon and will mean lovvei 
relative pay for all women. ^ 

Let me just also^say something which has been against the grain of 
a lot pf the testimony ybuVe^just heard. Its very common to say 
women need the vvorkr^tcy^rcjiot working for fun. Well, that \ true, 
millions of them do^ But I think we shouldn't become so wedded to 
that that we begin to think that women have no right to work for fun. 
♦ T^he right to work is a right of every American adult. I think we 
should keep that in-mind. „ 

ECONOMIC STATUS OF WOMEN AS SINGLE PARENTS 

The second problem, which I.think i* extiemely important, is that 
of women as single parents. In March, 1980 the Census Bureau esti- 
mated t^iat there were 30 million families with children under 18, and 
of these 6 million, or 1 in 5, were families consisting of single parents 
and their children. The number of male single* parents is increasing, 
but still the majority of these single parents ofo women. 
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Single parents of cither sex are in a very difficult economic role, 
as well as in a difficult psychological and social role. Those of them 
who work, who are the majority, suffer from the lack of sufficient 
person-hours to deal with the parental tasks tney must shoulder, and 
women who are single parents of course suffer in addition from those 
poor opportunities in getting jobs with salaries large enough to sup- 
port more than one person. 

Single parents also suffer from the poor state of the enforcement of 
child support obligations on absent parents. For mothers not living 
with the father of their child, G5 percent receive no child support pay- 
ments whatsoever. Of the 35 who do receive some payments, only 
about half receive all the payments to which they are entitled. Only 
.22 percent of mothers get as much as $1,000 per vear in child support. 

Single parents— I may say, by the way, that the Congress has taken 
the lead in trying to get some progress in this child support enforce- 
ment picture, and I would hope that the Congress would try to protect 
these programs and carry forward these programs, despite the general 
rush to dismantle the Federal Government. Single parents need gov- 
ernment help. First and foremost, they need Federal help in reforming 
the archaic and poorly functioning child support enforcement proce- 
dures and in liquidating delinquencies. Budget cuts will reduce the on- 
going effort that the Federal Government has been making. 

I believe »lso there is a strong argument for assisting single parents 
with free or federally subsidized child care facilities on the ground 
that such , parents are providing a socially desirable service to the 
community under unusually difficult circumstances ftnd have special 
needs for out-of-home child care, as compared to the two-parent 
family. Here again, the level of help previously provided by the 
Federal Government is being slashed. 

"Where child support from an absent parent cannot be obtained on a 
steady basis, either because the absent parent's income is inadequate 
or because the enforcement effort is insufficient, it makes sense for the 
Federal Government to provide child support payments out of public 
revenues. Here again, previously mandated levels of help to single 
parents, particularly those who are working, arc being eliminated by 
the llearran administration. ... 
. The high incidence of poverty in single parent families is the com- 
pounded result of poor job opportunities, poor child support enforce- 
ments, and poor child care provisions. And let me say that I think wo 
ought to begin even now to think about new forms of welfare reform. 
I think the public' is going to be ready for that/soon, $nd I think the 
basis of such welfare reform ought to be every adult supports himself 
or herself through work, to the greatest extent possible. Every child 
gets support either from both its biological parents or from the 



Tho third problem is povertv against older women, and we're all 
familiar with those statistics. The millions of poor old women are not 
people who can be motivated to become more productive by denying 
them government help. There is no way, other than by increased 
Federal help, that their plight can be erased from our consciences. 
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Tho Reagan administration, by moving to reduce social security bene-^ 
fits, is going to inevitably increase the proportion of old women whov 
* live in poverty^ ^ 
\^ Let me end by saying that the direction of the current program 
. * will worsen the economic plight of millions of Americans. It will hit 
hardest at women who are not under the protection of a relatively 
affluent employed malt. Perhaps this ties in with the family policy oi! 
the extremo right, with its agenda of strengthening the subordination 
of women to men within the traditional family. Possibly the con- 
gruence of these two policy directions is not merely chance. But the 
President cannot, by waving a wand, get every American woman uncler 
tho protection of a man. There are. millions of never-married women, 
millions of single mothers, millions of older, women who are without 
a man. Tho present administration's dismantling of Federal programs 
is going to make their already bad position worse. 
Thank you. 

[Tho prepared statement of Ms. Bergmann follows:] 
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* 

Prepared Statement op Barbara R. Bergmann 

r 

Women's Economic Condition in the 1980s: Bad and Getting Worse 

These are difficult times for many participants In American economic life, 
but they are particularly difficult times for millions of women whose position 
.1n the economy Is precarious, and who are In poverty or on the edge of being poor. 
Women have three major economic problems. First and foremost, a woman has a 
much poorer chance of getting a jo^wlth a good wage and a promising future than . 
a man does. The second problem Is that millions of women are In the economically 
stressful role of single parent and more are joining the ranks of single parents 
every year. The third'problem 1s women's lack of resources In old age. 

The t econom1c hardships that many women face are fairly well understood, 
and previous administrations have undertaken programs to try to Improve their 
* situation. Unfortunately, the Reagan Administration has decided to go 1n a 
direction which will reverse gains made previously and will make a basically bad 
situation worse. It is not an exaageratlon to say that the Reagan Administration 
has declared economic war on women, particularly on those woman who do not have 
a man to depond on. * * 

Women's Ubor Market Problems r 

Women's poor position In the job market Is the most important elcment'in 
their difficult 'economic situation. In 1955, white women who worked full-time 
year-round had Incomes which were 65 percent of white men's Incomes. Since 
that tlM there has been a dramatlf deterioration oOfte average position of y 
women workers. (See Table' f) Bx>1965 the ratio had fallen to 58 percent. 
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In 1979, the latest year for which we have comparable data, the ratio was 

1 t 9 

59 percent. * 

What is remarkable in this record is that this deterioration has occurred 
despite the passage ot a law against employment discrimination, despite new 
ideas on the righte and aspirations of women, despite the increasing commitment 
of women to continuous labor market participation, and despite a huge increase 
in the number of women students in law schools, medical schools and business 
schools. 

Women's low salaries cannot be pujt down to lack of training. In 1979, 
as in earlier years, college graduate w^omen continue to earn on average less 
than the average earned by men who dropped out* of high school before graduation. 
(See Table 2). 

The clue to the cause for women's low earnings is continuing occupational 
segregation. (See Table 3). Women have been excluded from fair participation 
in jobs in the managerial and administrative fields, from jobs in many pro- 
fessional and technical fields, from jobs in non-retail sales, and from crafts 
jobs. These exclusions are illegal under the Civil Rights Act but they have^ 
continued because of flaccid enforcement of the Act's provisions. 

Even in Federal employment, where women tend to do better than in the 
private sector, vomen's share of the better jobs continues to be small. (See 
Table 4), Women occupy % <.iost of the Federal jobs graded GS-8 and below and less 
than half of the jobs graded GS-9 and above. When we get to GS-.14 andjbove 



Black women have had some improve At in their position relative to white 
men, thanks to the fact that tHferc has be*.n some progress in the fight on race 
discrimination in ui.ploymvnt. Clack women arc now about even with white women, 
but will not aavance further unless advances against sex discrimination are 
made. 
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a pathetic 7 percent. The problem derives for the 

most part from sex differences 1n the Federal jobs In which people are Initially 

placed, and from continuing! remnants of discriminatory promotion practices In. 
2 

some agencies. 

It 1s obvious from news pictures and stories that virtually all of the 
highly paid civilian air traffic controllers in Federal employ before the strike 
were men. Since the military air traffic controllers contain a considerable 
share of women in their ranks, women's competence In this field, has been 
demonstrated. Congress should monitor the training and employment of replace- 
ment controllers to Insure that women aet their fair share of these johs. 

Uhllc the courts may oandatc a realignment In occupational wage scales 
under the rubric of "equal pay for work of equal value", particularly for firms 
which arc convicted of practicing occupational segregation, it Is obvious that 
an end to occupational segregation Is necessary if we are to eliminate complete- 
ly the unfairness with which the labor market deals with women. This can only 
occur o/a wide scale through the use of affirmative action plans, with 
numerical goals a^)d timetables. The Reagan Administration's attempt to turn 
back the clock and'get rid of affirmative action plans of this type could 
reduce the position of Korr.cn even further, a«rd reduce the ratio of women's to 
men's wages below even tne current 59 cents on the dollar. 

Another vital mechanism for encouraging employers to end occupational 
segregation by sex Is back-pay claims, which the Administration is also trying 
to scuttle. Training programs which have been usoful to get women smarted. in 
cr?ft occupations have also been terminated. 



2 Thc work of nary E. Eccles shows that sex discrimination 1n promotion 
had been diminishing in the Federal establishment, but that veterans preference 
is lP.portant In keeping women In a subordinate position. She suggests that 
veteran's preference has little justification where the draft 1s not used. See 
Race, Sex and Government Jobs , harvard University dissertation, 1976. 
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As more women need to and wont to participate * n P^ d work, a failure 
to reduu occupational segregation by s*ex will mean greater crowding for women 
in the traditionally female occupations, and lower relative pay for all women. 
Uoncn's Problems as Single Parents * 

As of March 1980, the Census Bureau estimates that there were 30.5 
million families with children under 18. Of these f 5.9 million, or one in five, 
were families consisting of single parents and their children. The vast 
majority of these single pcrents are women -- about 5.3 million. 

Single parents of either sex are In a very difficult economic role, as 
well as a difficult social and psychological role. Those of them who work — 
the majority suffer fron the lack of sufficient person-hours to deaVwith 
the parental tasks they must shoulder. Women who are single parents suffer in 
addition frum poor opportunities In getting jobs with salaries large enough to 
support more than one person. » 

Single parents also suffer from the'poor state of the enforcement of 
child support obligations on absent parents. Of mothers who are not living 
with the father of their child 6£ percent receive no child support payments ; 
from the father. (See Table 6). Of the 35 percent who do receive some pay- 
ments only ibout half receiv c all the payments to which they are entitled. Only 
22 percent of mothers get as much as $1000 pjr year In child support, 4nd only 
11 percent of th«m get as nuch as $2000 per year. Almost half of the mothers 
have more thin one child to take care of. 

Single parents need government help. First and foremost they nec4 ft 
Federal help in reforming archaic and poorly functioning child support enforce- 
ment procedures and In liquidating del Incquencics. Budget cuts will reduce 
the ongoing effort that the Federal government has been making. I Relieve 
there Is also a strong argument for assisting single parents with free or 
Federally subsldUcd child care facilities on the ground that such parents 
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arc providing a socially desirable service to the community under unusually 

difficult circumstances and have special needs for out-of-home child care as 

compared^ the two-parent family. Here again the level of help previously 

provided by the Federal government is being slashed. 

Vfhere child support from an absent parent cannot be obtained on a steady 

\ * 
basis, either because the absent parent's Incomers Inadequate or because the 

enforcement effort Is Insufficient, It makes serfce for the Federal government to 

provide child support payments out of. public revenues. Here again previously 

mandated levels of help to single parents, particularly those who are working, 

are being eliminated by the Rengan adnlnls trot Ion. The high Incidents of poverty 

,1n single-parent families (see Table 5) Is the compounded result of poor job 

opportunities, poor child support enforcement and poorjchlld care provisions. 

Poverty Among Older Women V * ' 

As of 1978 36 percent of women aver 65 had incomes below the poverty lino. 

At that time the median Income of a white single woman aged 65 over was $3970 

and of a black single woman In the same age group was $2690. These old women 

arc not people who can be motivated to become more productive by denying them 

government help. There is no way other than by increased Federal help that 

their plight can be erased from our consciences. The Reagan administration 

by moving to reduce Social Security benefits Is going to Inevitably increase . 

the proportion of olJ women who live In poverty. 

To Sum Up 

The direction of the Reagan program will worsen the economic lot of millions 
of Americans. It will bit hardest at women who are not under the economic pro- * 
tectlon of a relatively affluent employed male. Perhaps this tics in with the 
"family policy" of the extreme right, with Its agenda of strcnthcnlng the 
subordination of women to men within the traditional family. Possibly the 
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co^rU^r^of-^these two policy directions is not merely chance. But the 
President cannot, by waving a wand, get every American woman under the protection 
of a man. There are millions of never-married women, millions of single 
mothers, and millions of older women who are without a man. The present 
Administration's dismantling of Federal programs are going to make their already 
bad position, worse and more hopeless. 
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TABLE 



Ratio of Women's Median Money Income 
tor Men's for 
Yoar-Round Full-Tlmo Workers * ^ 

#, ^ 

Ratio Women's to 



Year 


Men's Incomes 


1955 


.65 


I960 


.61 • 


1965 


.58 


1970 


.59 


1975 


.58 


1979 


.59 



•Rofocs to Whltos only. 



TABLE 2 

Mean Money Earnings of Year-Round 
Ful I -Time Workers 
by Sex, 1979 



Education Completed 

Elementary: Less than 3 t years. 
8 yoars 
1-3 years 
4 ypars 
Col lego: 1-3 yoars 

4 years 

5 years or more 



'High School 



Men 

$11,426 
14,371 
14,806 
17,100 
19,002 
24,473 
29,609 



Women 

S 7,076 
7,889 
'8,698 
10,036 
I 1,409 
13,303 
16,929^ 



Source: Current Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 129 
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TABLE 3 



Employed Persons by Occupation and Sex 
(Thousands of Persons Aged 20 and Over) 
Novomber 1981 





MALES 




TOTAL 


52,303 . 


39,579 


Professional and technical 
Health workers 
Teachers, except coiiege 
Other professional and technical 


8,943 
996 
983 

6,964 


7,375 
2,079 
2,384 
2,912 


Managers and administrators, except farm 8,021 
Salaried workers 6,635 
Self-employed workers in retail trade 539 
Self-employed workers, except 

retail trade 847 


3,037 
2,579 
"279 

179 


Sales workers 
Retail trade A 
Other Industries 


3,239 
957 
2,282 


2,551 
1,784 
767 


Clerical workers 

Stenographers, typists, and 

secretarl es 
Other clerical workers 


3,311 

58 
3,253 


13,612 

4,528 
9,084 


Craft and kindred workers 
Carpenters 

Construction craft workers, 

except carpenters 
Mechanics and repairers 
Metal craft workers 
Blue-collar worker supervisors, 

not elsowhere classified 
Ail other 


10,948 
966 

2,310 
3,043. 
1,156 

1,603 
1,871 


834 
16 

60 
67 
44 

224 
423 


Operatives, except transport 


5,561 


3,920 


Transport equipment operatives 
Drivers, motor vehicles 
All other 


3,002 
2,551 
450 


311 
291 
20 


Nonfarm laborers 


3,090 


452 


Service workers 


4,204 


7,035 


Farm workers 


1,966 


454 


Source: Employment and Earnings, December 1981 
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TABLE 4 

Women Employed by the Federal 
Government November 1980 



NUMBER of 

■W OMEN % WOMEN 

GS-I 2,322 74 

GS-2 13,493 77. 

GS-3 63,278 77 

GS-4 132,200 • 78. 

GS-5 136,503 71. 

G$-6 I 64,993 73 

GS-7 71,684 54 

GS-8 16,147 * 53 

GS-9 i 66,312 41 

GS-IO . 10,950 38 

GS-I I 40,167 25 

GS-12 24,163 14 

GS-13 M,244 10 

GS-14 4,343 * 7 

GS-I!> 2,251 7 

GS-16 I Higher 518 6 



Source; Federal Women's Program, Office of Personnel Management 
Minority Group Study of Full Time Employment 
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TABLE 5 



Poverty Rate by Typo of Faml ly 
1979 . 



. Faml iy Type 



Poverty Rate 
{Percent) 



White Faml I ies - 

Married-couple families 4.6 

Male households, no wife 9.2 

Female households, no husband 22.2 

Black Faml I Ies 

Married-couple families * 13.0 

Male households, no wife 13.3 

Female households, no husband 49.2 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports 

Series P- 60, No. 125, Money Income and Poverty Status of 
Families end Persons In the U.S.*: 1979 N 



TABLE 6 



Uurcbor of 
Children 



I 

2 
3 

a or more 
Source 



Child Support Payments to Mothers 
from Absent Fathers, 1978 



Mothers Receiving 
No Payments 
(Thousands of Women) 



2,530 
1,220 
533 
356 



Mothers Receiving Some 
payments 



Number ' * 
Receiving 
Payments 
(Thousands) 



1,097 
080 
297 
181 



Average 
Amount 
In Year 



SI, 288 

A* 

A, 



U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, t 
Series P-23, No. 106 Child Support and Alimony: 1978 
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Representative* Rbuss. Thank you. 
£ Nancy Barrett, if you will proceed, please. 

/STATEMENT OF NANCY S. BARRETT, PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, 
- * AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Ms. Barrett. Thank you* I'd like to .*dd my congratulations to the 
committee for holding these hearings. 

I think that its very clear from your own remarks that yon view 
thejcey to bringing millions of people out of poverty and eliminating 
their dependency on pubjic grants to be improved employ ment oppoi 
tunities for women. Let me just restate a few statistics in a slightly dif- 
ferent way. They are fatniliar, but I think they bear repeating. 

FEMINIZATION OF POVERTY 

Well over half the 10 millionxhildren who live in poverty today are 
solely supported by their mothers. The chance is 1 in 3 that a female- 
headed family is ih poverty, compared with 1 in 18 husband- wife fam- 
ilies. Over 25 percent of all divorced and separated women are on 
welfare, and the fact that all of the increase in poverty that, we have 
experienced since the wf\r on poverty in the late 1900's has been at- 
tributable to families hcadrdJ^women, has resulted in now w T hat has 
come to be commonly called CfTe feminization of poverty. 

I would like to focus on three issues today. I think its v cry clear that 
improving the job climate for wpmen so that women can provide the 
means to support themselves and their families is the key, but it means 
not only jobs but decent wages, working conditions and, as many peo 
pie have said, adequate child-care provision. 

I'd like to focus on three aspects of the problem, the first being the 
n-ce.ssion, the second being our anachronistic social programs that pre 
sumo that the State should assume financial responsibility {or women 
and i hildren in the nbseiuv of a male breadwinner and. third, a wry 
brief discussion of the persistent failure of the egalitarian goal* of our 
equal employment opportunity laws to be realized. 

The current recession is, of course, the most important short-run 
problem facing women workers. * 

Mr. Chairman, you've already stated much more eloquently that I 
could, ever do that the problem in a recession is not only that more 
women are unemployed hut that the competition that occurs for jobs 
in a recession elicits reactionary attitudes regarding women's employ- 
ment. The idea that women don't need jobs as do men rears its ugly 
head. 

And I. fu^t the other evening, heard the evening news reporter stat- 
ing that the unemployment rate of mai ried males was shockingly high 
and that this unemplovment rate is clearly the most significant indi- 
cation of the rveesfcion 's true burden and impact. It was quite shocking 
for ine to hear a presumably enlightened commentator make such a 
statement. 

It is clear that the misguided economic policies of the Reagan ad 
ministration have contributed to the recession's severity. 

And, the Rea^ap administration has compounded the problem by 
its drastic cuts in the CETA employment and training programs. 

*r ■ -88 
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Studies of CETA participants undertaken by the research staff of 
the Department of Labor during the Carter administration'dramatic- 
ally demonstrated that poor women experienced the most Substantial 
wage gains as a result of their CETA experience than any other par- 
ticipants. This is really very important. In fact, the evidence iritthese 
studies— and I must say that it's very diflicult to get this kind oY in- 
formation, that there's not a lot of it oijt there. But what we have is 
that poor women are perhaps the only group for which we can demon- 
strate conclusnely .that their future chances actually improved as a 
result of their being in CETA and having had a CETA job. 

The CETA experiments with nonlraditional job placements for 
women have also been yery highly successful. And these are all being 
cut back drastically. 

A general cutback in these programs U going to hurt women dis- 
proportionately more wan male workers beiaiise these programs have 
played such an important role in upward mobility and self-reliance 
for women, especially the poor women and the female household heads 
upon whom those programs were specifically targeted. 

fret me turn quickly to the question of the social programs. 

Women and families headend by women are the principal beneficiaries 
of the social entitlement programs. I won't talk about the mcome- 
tesfed programs, although it is worth noting, as most others have, 
that most social security recipients are women. One of the great m- % 
consistencies of the Reagan administration V domestic program is its 
'desire to cut social program cost* while maintaining traditional con- 
servative opposition to the employment of mothers. If women with 
eiiildren are not expected to support themselves through work but one 
of seven families with children is headed bv a woman and solely de- 
pendent on her financial support, this \icw implies a verv large trans- 
fer of resources from the tax dollars of workers, who will be forced to 
take on this responsibility. • % , 

Now, of course, in a severe recession such as we re now in, these fi- 
nancial support* me desperately needed. And I'm not recommending 
that they be cut out from under the poor when no jobs are available. 

What we have to be thinking ahead to is a full employment economy, 
which is, of course, om longer range objective. And in such an econo- 
my, there's no reason whv women should not have as much right to 
a decent job and financial independence as a 'man. 

CHANGING FAMILY STRVCTLUK KEQt'UtKS ADDITIONAL EMPLOYMENT 

oppoirrcNmEs for women . 

To assert that women with children are not expected to work, of 
course, also implies a lesser commitment on the part of society to 
providing employment opportunities *or fhe^ women. And this view, 
which* is so deeply ingrained in Hi- eligibility criteria for our social 
programs is why these fjcogitniis ha\ e grown at such an alarming rate. 
TheVui^rown beenu-c sotict\j> \ ie \ of women's rights and res-ponsi- 
bihtieshas not caught up with the nalily of a changing family struc- 
ture in which a \ery large and growing percentage of families, espe- 
ciallv poor families, are not supported by a male. 

If von think back to the original coneept of aid to families with 
dependent children, it was payments to widows and orphans, when 
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tho loss of a male breadwinner was an unusual and traffic happen 
stance. The eligible population today is now very different from wi- 
dows and orphans. And in these days of general economic distress, 
there's a danger that manv more poor families will become female 
headed simply so as to be eligible to receive government support. 

Tho problems can't be solycd by reducing payments to the families. 
Tn fact, the growth of all of the.se program* is not duetto the fact that 
tho real payments have gone up to families, it's not due to liberal 
generosity and liberal handouts, but due to t;he fact that the eligible 
population has grown. Tho eligible population hasn't grown because 
people arc cheating; it's because of the fact that the concept that 
wo'ro using to impute eligibility to families has not caught up with 
tho tremendous changes that are going oYi in our society in terms of 
'family'stnicture. 

It's simply not possible to denv women jol>s at decent wages and to 
cut. social programs at the same time. As T said before, over 25 percent 
of divorced and separated women are on welfare. The Reagan ad 
ministration, with its antigovemment bias, of course. doesn ? t want to 
track down men who fail to support their children. Tho Carter admin- 
istration, of course, began to initiate such a program, with a reason- 
able amount of success. Tn other countries, garnishment of pay for 
child support is a routine matter. 

And Professor Bergmann earlier pointed out that very few women 
receive any child support at all. even though they are eligible. 

With apparently no enforceable penalties for male abandonment, 
t without putting ^vomen to work rft decent paw we end up not only 
With a huge poverty problem but a huge public responsibility. 
\ Lot mo iust <>av one thing about child care, because it hasn't l>een 
mentioned in this context. Tn years, in between 1^80 and 108.1, tho 
number of wvmIiooI children with working mothers is going to 
dfiiblo, from f> million to 12 'million. Yet, nothing is being done to 
accVmmodate the need. 

TVhink one of the menders of the committee said that we're the 
only ctanntrv in the woild where the growth of the female woik force 
has ocrUinvd without a coneommitant growth in cliihbcare facilities. 

Let n^ in^t sav a word about the problem of the failure to realize 
our egalitarian objeotne.s. a> we pas-ed all of our equal employment 
IpfislntionV over a decade and n half ago. x 

Manv women remain on welfare becau>e even if they find work it 
is at such low wages and with so few fringe benefits that it makes 
welfare, food stamps, and medicaid iust a much letter deal. Wo 
forget sometimes about the fringe benefit issue. 

T il^n't mean to sav that affirmative action hasij't, been important 
and I but equal eiuohcwneiit opportunity legislation isn't important, 
but thcM» luuen't been enough. The question is: What more do we 
need to do? 

T alluded to the \ iew. which has been aggravated by the recession, 
(hat women aren't a* deM»rv in<r of higher paving jobs as men are. The 
jobs that women tmditionalh do- and there are many iobs Hiat 
women hn\e always done that men ha\en't wanted to do— have also 
been t radii ionalh low pacing, n*(leoting tin* \iew, T shppose. that if a 
woman doe* it, the rate of remuneration ought to bo joss. 

\ ' 
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Most women iuuc a double burden, as some people have pointed 
out, of housework and chfld care that competes for their time and 
energy with their labor force activities. Not every woman can be or 
want** to be the siipcrwompi who shoulders not only both employ- 
ment and housework, but does each as though she were doing each full 
time, with the same impeccable high standards. # t , 

Possible ways to deal with this program vary from increasing social 
services to increasing male involvement in child care and housework. 
In Sweden, for example, if a couple is going to take any sort of child- 
care leave after the child is born, they have to share it, the man and 
the woman. That's one type of solution. 

Another is increasing flexibility in work arrangements. We must 
recognize that employment conditions that were suited to a labor 
force that was predominantly comprised of males and childless women 
will have to be reconsidered. Women's low-paying occupational 
ghettos have even reflect-ed women's need for flexibility. They often 
do allow flexible hours, but they provide this flexibility in lieu of 
financial rewards. Women's double burden must be recognized as a 
factor impeding the realization of our society's egalitarian goals.. 

If women are to stand on their own feet rather than cling to the 
coattails of soricty, w e must l>egin to confront the full range of societal 
expectations that women are called upon to fullfill. 

Mr. Chairman, you asked for some specific recommendations, and 
in my prepared testimony I did specify a few. Let mo just list them. 

Tlio No. 1 priority — the absolute, No. 1 priority is an improved 
economy, increased economic growth that will stimulate economywide 
employment. • . . 

Reinstatement of funds for CETA work experience and training, 
especially for women workers. , , 

Increased emphasU on nontraditional work experience and training 
for women in CETA and'in private employment, and I might say 
from such, programs as my colleague described for younger women 
and girls in school. . 

Increased attention to child care and related arrangements. I Ins 
is a time bomb ticking, especially for poor women. 

Investigation of ways to increase paternal support of families, both 
financial support and* participation in child care and housework. 

And finally, the recognition in public jobs programs that women 
workers, pnr'ticularlv female household heads, have special needs re- 
<luiring*Hdded flexibility. Women should not be relegated to low pay- 
ing deadend jobs sinipiy because of these needs. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Barrett follows:] 
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Prepared Statement or Nancy S. Barrett 

Mr. Chairman and Hetnbers of Che Committee: 

I sm plesssd Co be here codsy co discuss policies for remedying women's 
employmenc problems » The Committer's decision to hold chese hesrings re- 
fleccs your wise Judgment chsc Che key Co bringing millions of people out of 
povsrcy end eliminating cheir dependency on public grsncs is improved Job 
opporcunities for wonen. 

Well over hslf of Che 10 million children living in poverty codsy sre 
eupporced solely by cheir mochere. The chsncs is one in three thst s female- 
hesded family it poor, compered with one in eighteen husband-wife families. 
Over 25 percenc of sll divorced and sej^srstad women are on welfare. And Che 
fscc chsc sll of Che incresss in povsrcy since the lsce 1960s hss been 
sccribucsbls co families heeded by women hss resulcsd in whsc has come Co be 
celled Che "feminir scion of povercy." < 

One remedy Co this problem is Co reduce Che incidence of femsle-hesdedness, 
especislly among Che poor. However, ic is unlikely chsc governmenc sfforcs 
would msec wich gresc shore-run success here, and Che currenc welfsre system, 
if noc sccuslly discoursging fsthers from sssuming finsncial responsibilicies, 
sc lessc provides then an "essy ouc." A longer-run view would see a reduction 
in female-hesdsdness emerging from s reduction in povercy end welfsre dependency 
rsCher Chen Che reverse. 

A second spproach — Che subject of chese hesrings — is improving Che 
Job climace for women so thac women can provide Che mesns Co supporc chem- 
•elves snd chsir families. This mesns noc only Jobs, but decent wsgee, 
working conditions end adequece child csre provisions. 
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I will focus on three liauea; the rcceasion, our anachronistic aocial 
programs that prcaume the state should assume the financial responsibility 
for women and children in the abaence of a male breadwinner, and the persis- ^ 
tent failure of the egalitarian goals of our equal employment opportunity 
laws to be realized. 

The Receaaion 

* Tha current receasion ia» of courae, the most importsnt ahort-run 
problem faeing women workera. Hot. only are mora women unemployed in a 
recession, but the competition for jobs elicita reactionary attitudea 
ragardlng wonen'a employment. The idea Chat women don't "need" joba as do 
««n reara ita head. Tha evening newa reports the unemployment of married 
malaa aa the moat^'aignif icant indicati^i of the receaaion'a true impact. 

Tne niaguid*d economic policiea of the Reagan Adminiatration have 
contributed to the recession's "severity. And the Reagan Adminiatration 
haa compounded the problem by drsstic cuts In CETA. 

Longitudinsl studies of CETA psrticipsnts undertsken by the resesrch 
staff of the Department of Labor have dramatically demonatrated that poor women 
experience the moat aubstantisl wage gsin. ss s result of their CETA experience 
mo r ethan an* other participants. Indeed, there ia evidence that'poor 
women are the only group whoae future chancea are actually Improved after 
being in a CETA job. CETA* a experimenta with non-traditional job placements 
for women have alao been highly aucceasful. In ahort, a general cutback in 
federal employment programa hurta women workera the moat, becauae theae 
prograns hsvt plsyed such sn important role in upwsrd mobility and aelf- 4 J 
reliance for women, especislly the^oor women snd female houaehold heada on 
whom the programs are apecifically targeted. 
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Social Programa 

Women and families beaded by women are Che principal benef iciariea of 
Che social encidemenc programs. I will speak here of income- tea ted programa, 
alchough lc ia worth noting that moat social aecurity recipienca are women 
coo. One of the great inconaiacenclea of the Reagan Adainiatration' a domeaCic 
program ia a deaire to reduce aocial programs while maintaining traditional 
conservative oppoaicion co che employmenc of mothera. it women wich children 
are not expected co support chemselvea, but one of aeven familiea wich children 

*a heeded by a woman , Chia view impliea a very large transfer of reaourcea 

**tax 

from che/dollara of workera who will cake on chia reaponaibility . 

Of courae, in che current aevere receaaion, cheae financial aupporca are 
desperately, needed and ahould noc be cue ouc from under che poor when no Joba 
are available. But in a "full employmenc" economy, our longer range objective, 
there ia no reaaon why women should noc have aa much righc Co a decent Job 
and financial independence aa a man. 

To asatrc chac women wich children are noc expecced to work alao impliea 
a leaser commicmenc on che part of sociecy Co employmenc opporcunitiea for 
cheae women. And chis view — ao ingrained in che eligibilicy cricerie for 
our aocial programa — ia why these programa have grown ac such an alarming 
race. They have grown becauae aociety'a view of vomen'a righca and reaponai- 
billciea haven't caught up with che realicy of a changing family acruccure 
in wJrTch a very large and growing percentage of families, eapecially poor 
families, are noc supported by a male. Think back co che original concept' 
of Aid co Familiea wich Dependenc Children — paymenca co "widowa and 
orphana" — when the loaa of a male breadwinner was an unuaual and tragic 
happenstance. The eligible population ia now very different and much much 
larger. And in these day a of general economic discreaa, chere ia a danger 
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thet many more poor families will become featle headed to &• co receive gov- 

o 

crnment support. But the "problem cannot be solved by reducing payments to 
these families, as this will only increase their misery. Unless we provide 
Jobs for women — both expanding the overall economy and through government 
jobs programs — the demands for AFDC, food stamps, and other social expendi- 
tures will continue to grow. It is extremely important to bear in mind that 
the growth in these programs is due less to "liberal generosity" than to the 
rapid growth in the population of eligible recipients. 

It is simply not possible to deny women jobs at decent wages and cut ■*] 
social programs at the same time. Asjwpntioned earlier, over 25 percent of 
divorced and separated women are on welfare. The Reagan Administration, 
with its anti-goverpment bias is loath to track down men who fail to support 
their children. In othc countries, garnishment of pay for child support is 
a -routine matter. According to a 1979 Census Department survey, three- 
quarters of mothers who were separated or divorced from the child's father 
received not a single support payment and only eight percent received $1000 
or more. With apparently no enforceable penalties for male abandonment, 
without putting these women to work at decent pay we end up with a huge 
poverty problem and a huge public responsibility. 

All this adds up to the need for intensification of efforts in a number 

of areas: more and better Joba, training programs, emphasis on non-traditional 
♦> 

jobs which are usually higher paying, and child care. 

A word about child care. In five years, between 1980 and 1985, the 
number of preschool children with mothers working or wanting to work will 
double — trom around 6 million to 12 million. Yet nothing is being done .to 
accommoiite this need. Me ere the only country in the world where the growth . 

\ 
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of Che female workforce has occurred without a concomitant growth in* child 
care' facilities. * 
Causes of Women 't Low Wagei 

Many, women remain on welfare because, even if they find work it is at 
very low^vtget and with few fringe benefits. The availability of Medicaid 
and food stamps often makes welfare a "better deal" than work. A decade and 
a half of EEO legislation has been extremely important in aiding many women. 
Affirmative action is critically Important too. But these clearly haven't 
been enough. What more needs to be dons? ( 

I have alluded to the view, aggravated by the recession, that women aren't 
as deserving of higher-paying Jobs as are men. Of course, there are Jobs 
that woman have traditionally done, but these are also traditionally low-paid 
Jobs, reflecting the view that if done by a woman the "Just" rate of remun- m 
eration ought to b« lass. - 3 

Host women also have a" double burden of housework and child care that 
competes for time and energy with labor fores sctivities. Not every woman 
can be or wants to be the "supervoman" who shoulders both employment and 
homework as* i£ she wers .both a full-time breadwinner and a full-time 
homemaker. While the possible ways to deal with this problem vary from 
incrsasing social services, increased male involvement in childcare and 
housework (in Sweden, for instance, parents are required to share post- 
natal maternity/paternity, leaves for childcare), and increased flexibility 
in work arrangements, our society must recognize that employment conditions 
that were suited to « labor fores that was predominantly comprised of males 
and childless women will hsve ro be reconsidered r Women'* low-paying 
occupational ghettos have often reflected women's needs for flexibility, pro- 
viding flexibility in lieu of financial rewards. Women's double burden mu« 
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be recognized as a factor impeding Che realization of our society's egali- 
tarian goals. If women are to stand on their own feet, rather than to 
cling to society's coattails, we aifst begin to confront the full range of 
societal expectations women are called upon to fulfill. 

Summary of Re commend at ions f 

o Increased economic growth to stimulate economy-wide employment 

r 

o Reinstatement of funds for CETA work experience and training, especially 
for women workers 

o Increased emphasis on non-traditional work experience and training for 

women in CEftf and in private employment 
o Increased attention to childcare and related arrangements, especially for 

poor women 

o Investigation of ways to increase paternal support of families, both 
financial support and participation in childcare and housework 

o Recognition chat women workers, particularly female household heads, have 
special needs requiring added flexibility. Women should not be relegated 

t -a 

to low-paying, dead-end jobs simply because of these needs. 
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Kepresentativp Rass, Thank you, Ms. Barrett,, 
^ Because I'm M*iiMtiw to the piobli in^ of afternoon traffic ami want 
to make Mire that Mr. Marshall meeU his plane, I'm £:oing to ask Ms. 
Stein to^vitlihold her ti^timoin foi qubt a minute and inquire whether 
there are qne*tiom> that we ha\e of Mr. Marshall so that he can Be on 
his way.' 

I wouhl have one. Yon referred to the ndinini.stratioirs work-fare 
proposals and Migge^ted that they weren't the right way to attack the 
prohlein of the woik invent i\es. How do the jobs contemplated for 
welfare recipients under w oik -fare differ from the public jobs that 
ir~ed to be provided by CETA pro^ramsT 

% CETA FROY'IDKD ECoXuMIC INVKNriVi: To work 

Mr. Marsham,. "Well, one of the main differences, of course, is that 
under the CETA sv^tein there was an economic incenti\e to work. 
And what 30U hoped would happen— and I think in most .eases did 
happen in lotal aicas — was that the prime sponsors or others who ran 
the program^ saw to it that people in the local areas did thing** that 
needed to l>e done, but workers got paid for it. I think in our sysfem 
that's a \i'n important principle- that i>. that instead of working oil' 
your welfare, that you make a wage like e\erybody else does and to 
do something that iealh needs to lie done in those areas — the kinds of 
things that were lone, foi^example^snch as home health care, whiHi 
T thought Was one of the \ery good programs. And I visited a number 
of fhe>e and was terribly impressed bv them. 

But the baMc point was, whate\er in the local community needed to 
1m* done, what frequenth happened was— to pursue the home health 
rare caM* — women w ho hail been on welfare or men who were able to 
tret into the first mug of an occupational ladder, into the health area, 
it didn't at fir-t require a lot of training, but tin y got ^oine. And they 
tended to take eare of indigent people, Mek people, in their homes. 

Now, that sened a lot of national needs. Tt helped prevent institu- 
tionalization of people, it helped train people and helped provide for 
the upward occupational moht%&?. 

There are a lot of job* in that category, rather than /simply make- 
work, . \ 

T think that one of the problems with the work-fare system is it 
reallv does tend to be work-fare ami therefore doesn't -eein to be related 
to the regular work force because you don't attach warres to it and 
l>rcivf<1». ;m incet,r nt . fm people to move info paid employment. 

T think that paid -work was terribly important to the people who 
were involved in it. T remember once visiting such a project, and I 
tried to he the devil's ad\oeate ami pointed out to the people who were 
invohed in it that t!n-\ didn't seem to be making much more than they 
would Inne if tho\M been on welfare and that the work thev wer;> 
doing was.diffieidt and disagreeable, taking care of old people in their 
homes who were ill. f 

Almost a spontaneous combustion took place when T said thaiDThey 
said: . • - t 

ThH is tremendously different, heontise those people need ns. Tills is impoftnnt 
work Hm hWe I" n» -wnikvo ti nt uhon w'ro en «e1f*re, Uio ivr»!f«ir* 

authorities decide how we .spend our m«mej. When we're earning mono, wo decide 
how to spend it. 
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I think that concept is extreme!} important, especially in a system 
like ours. 

Representative Kki'ss. Congressyvoman Heckler. 
Representative IIkckijsr. Thank yon, Mr. Chairman. 

IMPACT OP TAXATION OX WOMEN 

Mr. Marshall, in jour prepaid! statement, }ou criticized the 1081 
Tax Aet. T would cci'tainh uitici/.o it as well, hut pei Imps for different 
reasons. There weie pio\ lsion* of the art that I found \ery difficult to 
accept, especially the proyisions that related 1 to the large oil com 
panic*- -the relaxation of the windfall profits tax, which both parties 
Mipportcd, and which I though wa.s totally unnecessary, to say the very 
least. m u a 

Howi'Vit, hi >onr prepared statement, vou criticized the Tax Act. 
say ing that Fcdei al income ami .social sci uiity taxes claimed 13 percent 
of personal income in 10GO and 15.0 percent 'in 1080. According to the 
Joint Committee on Taxation, these figures icfcr only to the average 
individual income tax and do nut include the lapidh increasing social 
security tax rut e. 

However, there is one point that T yy ish to raise in terms of the 10*1 
Tax Art that T think had a \er\ bencfu ial impart onjow income, work 
ing women and men. And since most of the woikHig women are con 
negated at the lower ley els, of the ineonie spectrum, T think this 
f.»nt lire —tax indexing— ha« a paithulaih beneficial impact on women. 

ft or the indexing proy i>ion was agreed upon for inclusion in the 
Tax Act and befoie the ait mil vote, T considered the bill— which I 
found mixed in tonus of/its de.Miabilit} —and T felt very strongly (hat 
!*!ho indexing proposal yvar ranted strong support. 

The Joint Committee on Taxation provided my staff with figures 
showing the ilnpa< t of thi> provision. They showed that for those 
earning $5,000 to $10,000 the percentage of' income tax liability— or 
bracket creep— which could lie eliminated by indexing yvas~10.3 
percent. 

For those earning between $10,00Q : ,and $15,000, bracket creep 
accounted for 8.4 percent. * 

For those pnniin&r between $15,000 and $20,000. bracket creep per 
y ear wn»: O.s percent. 

For t he $20,000 t o $30.000 1 iraeket . it was 6.3 percent . 
\ud in » bo S30.HM) io*5noon bracket, il wa* oi ly (U percent. 
The horrif) in^r (iiruro. of couisc, is the fact that the women who yvere 
beginning to get off uelfaie mid beginning to wuik-, earning $5,000 to 
$10,000 a year— were penalized by the Tax Code to the rate of 10 per- 
cent per y eai through the bidden tax of bnu keU icep. And in fact, this 
would June gone ciuichin<r the Federal tax icy nines year after year 
had the act not been passed. 

Would you agree that at least that section of the Tax Act yvas bene- ^ 
ficial and will hay r e a beneficial effect on yvomen ? 

Mr. Af.\KSUAM« T agree with you that the Tax Act yvas mixed. T 
thought we needed -i tax cut. TVe needed a tax cut: T yvonld not have 
hadataxcut of that magnitude, a tax cut that would be that regressive 
with nwejjfr to income groups or one that yyonld assistance to 
people that didn't need it. which is what f think in fact happened 

* 

« 
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Instead of using the opportunity to roforin the Tax Art in ways that 
you've mentioned, to make tliem less regressive and have a more equita- 
ble iinpaet on various income groups, that opportunity was lost m an 
across-the-board ta:; rut that in my judgment was too large. 

Yon won't be able to make it up with budget cuts, and in the effort 
to make it up with budget ruts you'll get the weakening and elimina- 
tion of some/programs that are extremely important. And in essence, 
what the adAiinistfation will do nnd what the Government will do will 
be to pay foVthat huge tax cut by going into the itowiey markets and 
borrowing at very high interest rates, and tending to Re*p those inter- 
ests rates up. . 

Thqse things seem to me to swamp the impart of the bracket creep 
and anything else that they would have done. T would have preferred 
to have reformed the system, rather than to^iave a tax cut of the mag- 
nitude that they did have or to index it. 

Representative ITxgkmsr. Would you say that it was fair to have 
the Government, through bracket creep and through the invisible tax 
of inflation, take a percentage such as 10 percent out of the wages of 
the lowest income wage earner, $5,000 to $10,000? I mean, this is 
outrageous. # . ' 

Mr. Marshall. Tt is. T don't think that 1 1 fair, nor do T think it s fair 

o recipients who work, , 



to put a 05-percent tax on'the earnings of welfare r^ecin 
which is what- is being done. And it creates a gfrcat 



disincentive to 



for mv comment about the social security tax is that I 



work. 

The reasqo 

would have'llone more to delav the increase in social security taxes, 
because that's an inflationary tax and also regressive, because of 
the cap. AmT it reallv hits workers and relatively low income people 
very hard. Tn fact, if vou look atiit— I've just been looking at some 
-s. and combine". the social seenrih tax increases with what's 



numbers. ...... — ...... 

happened in i he traits, the people who make less than about $;>0,00u 
a vearbv i?^><£Hl p*>v more (jiv 



not les^. under thissvsfein. 



(h 
an 



I<think alfthose things needed to be addressed, and to have used 
is opportnnitv to make that system less regressive. T think we didn't, 
...id that's unfortunate, and I'm not sure whit the implications are of 
having pnssed a bad^ajs^ct to start with. T do believe that it's impor- 
tant to do wliatever we can (o rectifv those injustices. 

Representative Hrcki.rr. I would not snv that T a^reo with vou in 
your total characterization of it as a bad tax act. T think there wefe 
inanv provisions of the Tax Act that were verv. very iirood. The ac- 
celerated depreciation mn increase our productn jty. which i c lairgipc 
in the world markots. T would a^ree with von. however, on the social 
securitv tax. which should have been corrected when we najfccd the 
la<=f great round .nf increases. T objected to that omission at tfyltt time. 

But T franklv think that when o^e looks at the impact of taxes on 
women, and realize* the number of women who are con<rre<rnted at 
the lowest rnn<r of the inrome ladder, we reali/.e thh 1ms been the case 
for, lo. the^o umnv decades. despite all the things that Government has 
done and all the preaching that we— the women of* the Confirms, at 
least, and a certnin number of the men— have offered to our cob 
leagues, Nonetheless, we enn see at least that this hidden tax which 
is realh^o substantial for the lowest income worker and at the lowest 
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income level ha,^ finally Wen brought out of the closet find been re ,> 
moved by the Tax Act* I happen to think that itself was a benefit for 
women. , ^ 

Mr. Marshall. In fact, I think out of tliis whole experience we're 
likely to bring a lot of things out of the closet and that that will be 
at least educational for us. I think, for example, with respect to the 
depreciation allowances, they create new tax shelters because of the 
fait that they tend to he biased toward structures, for example, and 
in favor of certain kinds of companies. And you will do too much. 

I think the other thing about productivity. ]*think that's terribly 
Important, but I really believe that if ypn look at the things that could 
have been done to improve producti\ ity, continuingjju estnunt in our 
people, i* one of the most important things that we can do, and it's 
where a lot of (air competitors in the world ha\o an ad\ antfige over us, 

Rcnj^scntativc Reuss. Thank you. 
x ^P6Tigressman Richmond. - * 

Representative Richmond. Thank you, Congressman. 

JOB WAINIM* PKOOKAMS PA Mil XT/A KM IMPORTANT 1H RIM? IUXKSSION 

Mr. Secretary, you know recessionary times in a way are very 
helpful, because dining a recession industry, for example, tends to 
modernize and to clean up its factories, improve the quality of its 
products. I can tell you that's going on in many companies w ith which 
I*rn connected, using the icce.-sion to make sure that your equipment, 
your product, the quality of your product, \our sales materials, every 
thing is in as good shape as possible. Wouldn't this be an ideal time 
for the ad min i.^t i at ion to understand that this is the time to attack 
unemployment, illiteracy, all of the programs that you and T and so 
manv of our friends ha\e worked so hard to build up instead of 
tearing them down? Isn't it during recessionary times that you need 
job training programs, that you need 7>rograms that take high school 
dropouts and get them their general equivalency test, give them the 
dignity of knowing that they can at least read and write? 

What can we do to get at ro^s to this administration that a popula- 
tion that is illiterate and not tunned for jobs^is a terrible dragon the 
economy and will only continue the reee^iom? It just won't help this 
economy. . 

Mr. Marshall. Maybe one way| fo do it is to emphasize Hie impor- 
tance of ha\ iug an illiteiate updating a very expensive and dangerous 
piece, of military equipment, which is the/kind of thing I think we 
faec. But I think you are absolutely right. The cheapest time and the 
time that the opportunity cost fof^verybody involved is lowest, to 
train workers i.-> during a recession A\ id during a depression, because 
the cost, of course, is tmemploymeiiftind it would be much better for 
us to concentrate, I think, on programs to train, to educate, to give <hc 
long-term training and education that we need. 

Now, to pursue your point, I think one of the things you're talking 
al>out that happened with plant and equipment won't happen witli 
workers. This is exactly the time that we will create future labor short- 
ages, Ik cause unemplovcd workers will not be trained and that human 
resource will bo wasttd now, even though ii's Ihc best time to do it. We 
rarely do it, and it would bo a very good idci: to be expanding those 
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program* and the tin.o to do it automat u all) . That'* wlij , a* j cm know, 
I always ad\ ovate triggering tln-M* piugiauiA to unemployment >o that 
Sit would be automatic ami jou wouldn't have to have a big debate about 
it. And to get suflicient fuiwaul funding of thus* 1 program*, that jou 
could do something about the education of piople and liau i enough 
timo so you can really help joung people get idueated and get into the 
workforce. 

So I have ahvaj.s, for long, advocated that, belie\e that it's impor- 
tant for us to do, and belie\e that we're creating future inflationary 
procure* for oniseh es now b) not doing it because tho>c shoi tages that 
arc created now will show up a& bottlenecks when the economy .starts 
expanding. 

iiepresentathoEu iimomj. Do jou know job tiaining program* that 
Von designed that are in effect in Now York Cit> are now on a cutback 
ba&h>? Yet, we figure it costs us $7,400 a year to take a high school 
dropout, giuj hiin or her a .stipend, $3.35 an hour, provide 3 or 1 hours 
daily of instruction so the} can become literate, and give them 3 or t 
hours of on-the-job training. So at the end of the year, for $7,100, we 
can take a 17-) ear-old high school dropout and make him oi her into a 
dignified citizen w ho is read) to go out and apph foi a job. What is t he 
alternative to that? The alternathe is 1 year in jail in New Yoik City . 
which costs us* SSOjOOO. 

\Vhat\s the other alternative? We're talking about the status of 
women. A woman, a )ounggirl with no job, again a high school drop 
out, has only one easy out and that 's to ha\ e achild. The minute she has 
.that child, she then gets enough welfare to set up her own establish- 
ment at a cost to New York City again of $7,r>(X)/not counting medic 
aid. Now, in all likelihood that joung girl didn't want to lea\e her 
family's house. She isn't real I j ready for the responsibility that comes 
with having a c hild. Basically she was just unhappj w ith her life. She 
couldn't read, she couldn't w nte, she wasn't trained for a job. She fig 
nred her only future was to go ahead and become the head of her own 
household so that she could go on wel fare. 

Now, we know all these facts, and I'm sure the administration knows 
the facts. And if onlj we could get these joung people and get them 
into training progrsQns, I'm sure we could cut down on unwanted 
. births, wo could cut down on welfare, we cquld cut down on crime. 
Wo know that the average young teenager does not really go out look- 
ing toward a life of crime. ITe only turns to crime localise he feels 
totally hopeless. Nobody's helping him, luOs got no guidance, he can't 
read, 'ho can't write, he's not trained for a job. What can socictj expect 
of him? 

And if wc\l only get this across to the administration. ITow can we 
do it? , ** ~~ * 

Mr. Marsiiam.. T think this kind of hearing and discussion and 
debate, and trying to get public attention to the problems is about the 
main thing that we have to do. The political process, the discussion 
and debate, trying to.cducatc the public to the issue*— the issues are 
vorv complicated, and people frequently make up their mind on the 
basis of symlxds and very superficial evidence. What I would com- 
mend to the Congress is that yon do everything von can to public w 
the very detailed evaluations' that are being made of all these pro- 
grams. Tho polls show that the people think they are popular, but 
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somewhere there is a short circuit in the political process. There are 
a lot of things that people think ought to he done that the political 
process is not doing, and jobs and training is one of those things. N 

Tho other one of those things that I mentioned that people all be- 
lieve we need to do something about, but the political process hasn't 
been able to deal with, is the problem of illegal immigration. I think 
that what we do is hold heai ings and t r> to publicize things and debate 
people, and try to get public education and bring as much pressure 
as we can on people. 

The thing that worries me about the decentralization of a lot of 
these programs in the places that I'm familiar is that you won't be 
able to get a critical mass to deal with a lot of issues at that level. You 
can, I hope, get a -critical mass here in Washington to deal with the 
problems of the most disadvantaged of our people, but Tin convinced 
that in many State and local areas there will not be. Therefore, these 
things will go ignored. It seems to me that's one of the dangers that 
we faced. 

Representative Rkiimonij. You mentioned during our brief chat 
that you thought the administration wanted to do away with the 
Job Corps. Are they serious about that? 

Mr. Marshall. I've heard that's one of the objectives. I don't know 
how serious they are about that. 

Representative Richmond. What V> your opinion of the program? 

Mr. Marshall. T think it's a good program. It's beeiiji program 
that's been in operation now for o\ er 1(5 u/ 1 IT vears. Tt lias received sup 
port— waverimr support, hut bipartisan sitppoit bv various adniin 

rations, and I would again recommend that before that is done, if it 
is contemplated, that a careful look be taken at the e\ aluatioiis because 
the\ all show its a \er\ good investment for the country; that this Job 
Coi |^ deals w ith the most disad\ antaged and there's no cheating in the 
Jo!> Corps. There are people with seiiousand multiple disadvantages. 
The\ come out of the Job Coips in an overwhelming number of in 
stances to become productive and useful citizens, with the qualities of 
their live^ improved greatly. 

Rut T think thatsthc ease with a lot of our programs. What we've 
been able to do with the Job Corps is to improve it through time. Tfs 
a better program than it was 15 vears ago, and w ith many of these pro 
grains the perception problem is thiii yon put it out if it doesn't work 
within a month, ami vou declare it a failure without realizing that 
what j oil do is.vou put a program in place ih the best vou can, and then 
le 4 it ev olve. And if jou look at the Job Corps, it s a case where pro- 
gram< have evolved. 

Many of these programs for women have evolved. Some of the tar- 
geted outreach program** to get women in nontraditional jobs are very 
much better today than ihev were when they wei;e started. 

1 think in4ea«1 o r weakening the programs or scrapping them. 111** 
haMe question ought to be how can we improve them? Tf it's not a good 
program, and some weren i, then it makes sense to scrap them. But to. 
do it in a meat-ax way, regardless of whether they demonstrate their 
offer! ivencs*?, seems to me to be a serious mistake. 

Representative IticittfON'o. Thank von. 

Representative Rktss. [Represent ative Wvlie. 

Representative Wyltk. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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IMPACT <>F KBAGAX ADMINISTRATION TAX CUTS 

I'm glad to sec you here again. Mr. Marshall. T think itV easy to be 
rritii-nl of a program, but. T would Mibinit that the ciunomie program 
of the Carter administration did not woik and that \\e needed to t\\\ 
something diffehrit. 1 supple it comes at no siuptu-e that T might 
tikr that approach, but jou MiggeM in here that the suppl) .side pro 
grain is flawed by a carrot for the rich and a .stick for the poor ap 
proaeh, that the personnl across-the-board tax cut* are bad. But don't 
personal tax cuts ha\e the Mime rclathe benefit for lower income people 
as they do for higher income people? 

Mi*.* Marshall. I think you have to look at the total tax structure. 
Taxes are increasing for low income people. 

Representative Wylie. It's 5-10-10 across the board. 

Mr. Marshall. I think you have to, look at the total tax .structure. 
What vou have to do is look at what's happening to the social security 
tax, which has gone up. Look at what's likely to happen to State and 
local taxes as \ou shift responsibility to local areas, and excise taxes 
and real estate taxes will go up as a result of that activity. Then, if you 
put all that together, nobody who makes less than $."50,000 by the time 
it s all over will benefit very much frohi tax cut,s. 

Represent at ive W\ lik. Now, social security taxes were put on by the 
Carter administration. 

Mr. Marshall. I'm not saying anything about who put them on. 
Tin saving who could take them off/ We put the income tax on. too. 
That iis we had a tax bill, and I don't think you get \cry far by trying 
to sav r 

Representative Wylie. Do you like the approach of the personal 
income tax, though, n-10-10? 

Mr. Marshall. T like the tax cut. I thought it was too great. 

Representative W\lik. T might agree with vou that it was/piitc a 
bit too big too soon, but overall, that part of the tax program?' 

Mr.. Marshall. Oh, we needed a tax cut. We needed to stimulate 
the economv and I applaud the efTorts.that are being made by Chair^ 
man Eenss and others to move the time of the tax cut forward. I 
think what s likelv to happen if \on don't do that, is that you're going 
to stimulate it too much when vou don't need it and not euough when 
\ou do. But that the real problem with that is that you're going to 
run monumental budget deficits, in which the government will have 
to go Into the money markets and borrow and keep the interest rates 
up/lm worried about the fact that the interest rates 

Representative Wylie. T am. too. T am worried about the deficit, 
of course, but the point T want to make here is that aren't the poor 
*till better off with the tax cut than they \\ould be if they hadn t had 
one ? 

Mr. Marshall. Tf thev got one. the answer is "Ycs.'^But if they 
don't get one, the answer is* "No/. 1 And they're not going to get one. 

Representative Wylie. I don't knotf. The withholding statements 
ha ve gone flown. / , , tl . 

Mr. Marshall. Well, but it seerfrs to me that the thing that s im- 
portant is to look at the total tax that's paid bv people, pot. what 
happens to anv particular tare. T could make the same argument by 
saving look at 'the social security tax. It's gone up, and therefore taxes 
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arc goin^ up. But I'm convinced that if you look at the total tax pay- 
ment* of people who make less than $."50,000 when this system has a 
chance to work its way out, you will find that there's very little, if 
any. improvement in the incomes of low income people. 

Representative Wyije. But isn't it better that the individual tax 
rates are cut than if they had not been cut? ^ 

Mr. Marshall. Well, what I would have done would have been to 
have made the system less regressive than it was, because I don't 
believe that the tax cut docs a lot to stimulate investment. It does 
some. I think w e m>ed investment/out I think the thing that stimulates 
investment is sales. 

Representative Wymk. Aren't the poor more likelv to benefit from a 
growing economic parlay than they arc from the traditional redistribu- 
tion of income programs? 

Mr. Marshall. The poor arc likely to benefit from declining unem- 
ployment. You know, all the evidence suggests that that's the thing 
that is really significant to thern. And we're going to have increasing 
unemployment, and T think the high interest rates are going to choke 
off expansion. And I bclie\c that unemployment will be a* worldwide 
problem, -and relatively -low-income people will have serious problems. 

Representative Wylie. I know you're in a hurry. IM just like to fol- 
low up on Chairman Reusss question with reference to work-fare. 

Isn't work-fare better than-vvclfarc? 

Mr. Marshall. Well, t think— work- fare? No. T would say that a 
welfare reform system that gave people an incentive to work is a better 
option than work- fare, that work for wages 

Representative Wvlie. A welfare program that gave them incentive 
to work, rather than suggesting that they work for the welfare?, 

Mr. Marshall. Regardless, yes. It seems to me we have,a free enter- 
prise system where people,, work for wages an>l where we provide ceo 
nomic 'incentives for people to woik. And if you're going to have a 
forced work system, that's not free enterprise. 

Representative Wylik. You didn't like the OETA program then? 

Mr. Marshall. I liked the OETA program. We paid OETA workers 
to work. But let me say I didn't start the OETA program. It wasn't 
mv favorite. . 

'Representative Wvlik. T liked the first part of it, the comprehensive 
and training program. But what about the second part, where you had 
public works and public service jobs? 

Mr. Marshall. I think that all the evaluations that I see— and T 
commend those to you, the Brookings Institution has made one, the 
National Science Foundation has done one, the Urban Institute has 
done one, Matheniatica has done one ; and they all suggest, particularly 
after the OETA reauthorization in 1078, that we greatly improved the 
effectiveness of those programs. 

Now, the problem, if there was make-work in the program, it was 
mainly a problem of State and lqeal Government. 

Representative Wyme. It started out as a $!*/> billion training pro- 
gram, the title TI program. Then, title XI and title IX jumped up, 
until it was a $10 billion program and the tflil was wagging the dog, 
almost. 

Mr. Marshall. I think we shoukl-have given more. Or course, you 
have to do what you ha\e to do when you get to the basic problem. If 
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unemployment i.s vcrj high, then I think you have to worry about 
training and unemployment. 

But 1 believe that the directum of the program ought to be to give 
much greater attention to training and less to public service employ 
incut. Though, a* I mentioned, I Mould try to trigger both of these 
so that thuj would be automatic stabilizers rather than automatic 
dcstabilizers. 

Representative Wywe. As frequently happens, the time is all too 
short. The chairman suggests that we let you go on and get your plane. 
Mr. Marshall. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Reuss. By doing an 0. J. Simpson act, Fin sure you 
can make it. 
Thank you, and good luck. 

Now, Eileen Stein, a Washington attorney, thank you for your 
patience. And I'd like to hear from you. 

STATEMENT 03? EILEEN M. STEIN, ATTOKNEY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Ms. Stkix. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

ADMINISTRATION S BUDGET CUTS THREATS lu ANTI-DIMJUMINATION 
EMPLOYMENT VKOGUAMS 

I appreciate the opportunity to be here today to discuss the Govern- 
ment's policies in the area of employment discrimination and its 
effect on women. 

In the mid-1960'*, the U.S. Government undertook a commitment to 
equal employment opportunity for women. In 10G3, the Equal Pay 
Act was parked. The following vear, m\x (Incrimination vva.s included 
among the prohibitions of title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1004. 
And in 1007, Executive Order 11246 was amended to prohibit employ- 
ment discrimination on the basis of sex by Government contracts. 

In the decade and a half which has passed since. title VII became 
effective, considerable change in accepted employment practices has 
occurred. It has been established, for example, that denial of jobs to 
women because they are married or because they have small children 
is unlawful where these same conditions do not disqualify male 
applicants. ' . 

By amendment to title VII in 1078, Congress made it clear that 
women temporarily disabled by pregnancy or childbirth may not be 
treated more harshlj than men temporarily disabled from other cause*. 
Jobs closed to women by custom and tradition were opened. 

Here in Washington/ for example, we ?<*e a police force vvjiich is 
.sexually integrated, vvheio a* little a* a decade ago the idea of a female 
regular police officer was laughed at 

So-called female protective laws which set limits on the hours 
women mav work and the weights they can be required to lift, and 
thereby excluded them from many of the highcr^wage jobs in industry, 
were si rude down. * . 

The unfairness of most of these discriminatory practices is widely 
appreciated todav. It is therefore difficult, but it is, at the same time, 
essential to remember that the.se practices were generally accepted 
norms a decade or two ago. ^ 
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The difleume in perception and in practice wrought over so shoit 
a period of tiuii 1 is (la icsult of Federal polity against discrimination 
ami (he Fedeial enforcement effort devoted to implementing- that 
policy. 

While many of the precedent?* that I ha\e referred to come from 
t'UM'h brought by individual eitizcn.s acting as private attorneys gen 
cial, the} were In ought to enfoiic Federal hnvs in a Climate of Federal 
concern, against a backdrop of paiallel Federal enforcement by the 
public attorney general. 

Establishing the eligibility of women foi nont i aditional jobs would 
ha\e been an empty exercise i faeces to them were limited only to a 
few token women. It is there that the fedeially sponsored concept of 
aflirmativo action becomes important. 

Whole an employ ei was found to ha\e discriminated, the courts, in 
employment disci imination case*, oidered at celerated oiling or pro 
motion of the groups that had been excluded in order to remedy the 
effects of discrimination. 

Where an employer wishes to contract with the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Oflice of Federal Contract Compliance Programs of the 
Department of Labor, irt enforcing Executive Order 112 requires 
the employer to develop an Jiflii math e action plan involving an anal 
\ sis of uiulei utilization of women and ininoi ities and the causes of that 
underutili/ation, icimnal of disi i imlnatoiy pi act ices anil of the adopr 
(i«ni. of goals and timetables foi bringing the excluded group into 
employment in sitffieient number toovi icome the effect* of past exclu- 
sionary* practices. ^ 

The u.^e of goals and timetables has proven to he necessary to remedy 
racial and sexual exclusion as the result of long-standing disci imina- 
tion anil has proven paitieulaily effective in facilitating the entry of 
women into nontraditional jobs. 

The iflicaey of goals, ratios, ami other numeiiial hiring, of training, 
ami advancement measurer, and the support ghen them by all three 
blanches of the Fedeial Government, has prompted their voluntary 
adoption by Mime cmploy'eis and unions. And slab a \oluntary affirma 
the action has been approved by the Supreme Court, in the case of 
Fulfill Sfetl Worker* of Ana r!oa\. Wtoer, as fully in accord with the 
policy underlying title VII. 

Despite the gains made thiough court interpretations of antidis 
i rimination lau 0 on the one hand anil through required and vplunfary 
afliimative notion plans on the other, the battle for equal employment 
oppoit unity lor women has certainly not been won, a.s the eloquent 
testimony of the earlier witnesses must certainly have convinced you. 
Continued Fedeial en foi cement of EEQ policies is vital to further 
progress in redressing these inequities. 

The i hanges in n omen's at cess to equal employment opportunity are 
so fragile and precaiioiis berau.se they aie so recent. They cannot sur- 
vive without continued Gov eminent support. Yet, the Federal enforce- 
ment ell'oit is tun i nth (hieatened in two major ways, by financial 
cutbacks and by philosophical retreats. 

Hndget cutbacks are a serious threat to the ability t)f EKOC and 
OFCCP to i*aiiy out their EEO and aflinnative action enforeement 
responsibility. In the case of EEOC, budget and stalling reduction? 
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:>crioiLs]} hampei effoits to reduce the chargeback log, so that the coin 
plaints of disci iminat ion are pioces^cil within a reasonable time. 

They also virtually eliminate EEOCTs capacity to litigate on behalf 
of workers filing meritorious charges, which means that, where the 
employer is not willing voluntarily to redrew unlawful conduct, only 
those victims of discrimination who are in a position to retain an 
attorney to sua on their behalf have a chance for vindication. 

Budget cuts at OFFCP mean severe understaffing, elimination of 
travel necessary for training and for widespread ami evenhanded en- 
forcement effort*, and continued inadequate data processing. 

Far more damaging than budget cutbacks, however, and ffir less 
understandable, is the apparent determination on the part of the cur- 
rent admin istratioa" to withdraw Government support from the inost 
effective techniques for achieving equal opportunity. 

BEOC guidelines including those on ,*e\ual harassment. have been 
targeted for abolition or modification. And proposals have been put 
forward to reduce' tlie number of Government contractors subject to 
affirmative action requirements. * * 

Most disquieting of all, however, is the stated intention of the As- 
sistant Attorney General for Civil Rights to, eliminate preferential 
hiring in advancement from the remedies sought by the Government 
in employment discrimination cases and to persuade* the Supreme 
Court to *o\ entile the Webvr case, permitting voluntary affirmative 
action goals. . * 

The development of ratios or numerical goals and quotas for hiring 
in the judiei^lsetting occurred l>ccause other repiedics tried were so, 
often foiindinad*>quatc to eliminate the effects of discrimination. 

Available results of affirmative action plans, such as those "required 
under Executive Order 11240, showed them often to be equally nece,s- 
sarv an<J effective. 

In rpfr prepared statement. J have s^t forth several examples of the 
results' achieved following the adoption of goals and timetables, in 
contrast to previous lack of success under simple nondiscrimination 
policies. And T will not repeat those at this time. 

But S)ccihV numerical goal- or nuntsw -for the hiring, honing, and 
assignment of women succeed where nondiscrimination injunctions or 
pledges fail, because discrimination against women has been so long- 
standing and so deeply ingrained Jj\ our society that sex^nentral be- 
havior on the part of employers and unions is inadequate to correct it. 

-Historically, the rights of women were explicitly limited by law, 
and, women were specifically excluded by law from many*oceupafions. 
including my own./Decplv held beliefs and pi indices about a woman's 
place and women's capacities were prevalent' even mor£/eeently, and 
persist even to the present. t . 
* Business transacted and contacts uro mode at clubs and social 
functions which exclude wojrnen. without n'inv of the participants 
being conscious of the \liscriininftfojv implications. The ($seiiee of 
wpmen from nonrnulif ionnl iobs ha^boen so itcrsisfcnMhat it has pro 
duced*a tenacious belief on the part of inanv that women cannot per- 
forin in such iohs and. oir*flie part of women, that thev will not seri- 
ously be considered 'for such iobs. This, in turn, results in the steering 
and self-steering of women away from tho types of training and ex- 
pericnecihat normally lead to such jobs nri»d to the further reinforce- 
ment of stereotypedbeliefs. (t * 
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Good intentions and a neutral behavior are ngt enough to 
internist the cycle. Experience has. shown that results are only 
achieved when specific sex-conscious numerical obligations are placed 
on an employer. Those who challenge go#ls or other numerical, affirma- 
tive action measures on the grounds that they are no longer needed or 
that they are unfair to white males or thai they are inefficient and 
costly are ignoring the clear and persistent existence of discrimination.. 

Discrimination does persist in our society. Its continued existence is 
manifest in the employment statistics I've cited in my written testi- 
mony, which, for all the gains and changes they indicate, still show' 
that, in absolute terms, women have far less access to high-paying, 
desirable jobs than would be exposed if hiring and promotion were * 
truly based upon ability and inclination. 

The continued .existence of discrimination means that hiring goals 
. cannot be viewed in a vacuum where they might, indeed, appear unfair 
or a form of reverse*discriinrnation, but must be seen as course correc- 
tions made to a system in which the momentum of generations of dis-. 
crimination perpetuates inexorably the preferences white males have 
historically enjoyed and still enjoy today. 

And the continuing discrimination with which we live carries with ,- 
it societal iosl> that dwarf the inefficiency and expense claimed to 
result from affirmative action. 

The proprietary of numerical affirmative action measures has been 
established, in numerous decisions of the Supreme Court and the lower 
Federal cofirts, for the executive branch to take the position that it 
will not demand such measures from em plovers whaare proved to have 
discriminated and that it will oppose? such measures even when they 
hn\e been \olu»»hnil\ adopted, which will have the most devastating 
effects on the fight against si x discrimination in employment. It will 
ihanfn* indeed, it has already changed the perception of employers 
that EKO is a hlnh <r<>\ernment objection, to a perception that there is 
little reason to fi-ai the consequences of discriminatory policies and 
pracHcos\ 

I believe it mav well wipe out the progress toward true equalitv for 
, women that we have lately seen during Democratic and Republican 
administrations alike. 

Ultimately, it is a betrayal of that solemn commitment made to 
equal employment opportunity for women by this Government less 
than 20 vcars ajro. 

Tnank you, Mr. Chairman. j ' 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Stein follows :] 
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Prepared Statement of Eileen M. Stein 

In the mid-1960's, the United States government 
undertook a commitment to equal employment opportunity for 
women. In 1963, the Equal Pay Act was passed. The follow- 
ing year sex discrimination was included among the 
prohibitions -of the most comprehensive employment discrimina- 
tion legislation enacted by the federal government - Title ^ 
VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. And in 1967 Executive 
order 11246 was' amended to prohibit employment discrimination 
on the basis of sex by government contractors. 

Not all the legislators who voted to add sex 
discrimination to the prohibitions of Title VII did so from 
the same motives, and not all of those whose motivation was 
opposition to inequality of opportunity for women foresaw 
the extent to which this law would eliminate long-accepted 
yet unjustifiable barriers to women's economic advancement. 

In the'decade and one-half that has passed since 
Title VII became effective, court decisions have applied it 
to a wide variety of factual situations, thereby developing 
the legal principles that today define the rights and 
obligations of workers, employers, unions and employment 
agencies. It has been established, for example, that denial 
of jobs to women because they are married^ or because they 
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have young children-' is unlawful, when these same conditions 

do not disqualify male applicants. By amendment to Title 

VII in 1978, Congress made it clear tha women temporarily 

disabled by pregnancy and childbirth may not be treated 

more harshly than men suffering from other types of temporary 
3/ 

disabil- ty.-' Jobs closed to women by custom and tradition 

were opened? Police departments dropped overt barriers to 

women/ as well as minimum height requirements that had 

indirectly and unnecessarily excluded them. The insurance 

industry practice of channeling men into "outside" claims 

adjuster jobs while limiting women to "inside" claims" 

representative jobs where the salary and benefits were .less, 
4/ 

was struck down.-' As the Court of Appeals for the Fifth 

Circuit said in opening telephone switchmen jobs to women 

m Weeks v. Sou t he rn Bell Tel A & Te 1 . Co . , 408 F.2d 228/ 

(5th Cir. 1967): ^ 

Men have always had the right to determine 
whether the incremental increase in 
remuneration for strenuous, dangerous, 
obnoxious, boring or unromantic tasks is 
worth the candle. ' The promise of Title VII 
is that women are now to be on an equal 
footing. 

So-called "female protective laws" which set maximum limits 
on the hours women may work and the weights they can be 
called upon to lift (and thereby excluded them from many of 
the higher-wage jobs in industry) fell by the wayside for the 
same reason. 



2/ Phillips v. Hartm-Marietta Corp. / 400 U.S. 542 (1971). 

3/ P.L. 95-555, legislatively reversing General Electric 
Co. v. Gilbert, 425 U.S. 989 (1976). 

4/ e -9w Wetzel v. Liberty Mutual Insurance Co./ 508 

/F.2U 239 (3d Cir. 1975) . 
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More recently*/ it has become established that 
Title VII is also violated where supervisors demand sexual 
favors from women employees in exchange for job security and 
advancement, or subject them to other types of sexual 
harassment, and where employers deliberately set wa<je levels 
lower for "women's jobs" than for men's jobs of comparable 
worth, thereby taking advantage of women's lack of bargain- 
ing power in the marketplace. • 

The unfairness of most of these discriminatory 
practices is widely appreciated today. It is the^Tfor^ 
difficult, but at the same time essential, to renumber that 
these practices were generally accepted norms a decade or 
two ago. The difference in perception and in practice, 
wrought over so short a period of time, is a result of the 
federal policy against discrimination and- the federal 
enforcement efforts devoted' to implement that policy. While 
many of the cases I have referred to were brought by individ- 
ual citizens acting as "private attorneys general," they 
were brought to enforce federal laws, in a climate of . . 
federal concern, against a backdrop of parallel federal 
enforcement by the public Attorney General. 

Besides discrediting specific policies that excluded 
women from Jobs and hindered their advancement, Title VII 
cases brought by the Attorney General and the EEOC, as well 
as by private plaintiffs, established the necessity of 
affirmative remedies -- not merely prohibitory injunctions -- 
to remedy the effects of discrimination. Where an employer 
'is found guilty of discrimination, the courts require not 
only the elimination of discriminatory policies and practices, 
not only the compensation of 'identifiable victims of 
discrimination through awards of backpay and whatever 
seniority or advancement is necessary to bring them to their 
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"rightful place," but also the establishment of goals and 
timetables for the hiring of qualified women and minorities, 
where necessary to remedy the exclusion of these groups 
from the workforce resulting from generations of discrimin- 
ation. 

Such affirmative measures to correct discrimina- 
tory practices have not been limited to Title VII defendants. 
Employers wishing to contract with the federal government 
are subject to the non-dascrimination requirements of 
Executive Order 11246. In enforcing the Executive Order", the 
Department of Labor's Office of Federal Contract Compliance 
Programs requires contractors with 50 or more employees and 
contracts of $50,000 or more to have an affirmative action 
program. The program is based on a self-analysisof the 
contractor's pattern of employment of women ana minorities in 
all job categories. It involves a quantitative analysis of 
the level of employment of women and minorities as compared 3^ 
with their availability in the workforce, and a qualitative 
analysis aimed at identifying and changing those employment 
practices producing an underutilization of women and 
minorities. Oiv^the basis of this analysis, the contractor 
is required to l Sflivelop goals and timetables for each 30b 
group m which minorities and women are underut. lized, and 
these goals and timetables are used to measure the success 
or failure of the affirmative action program in correcting 
identified discrimination. 

The use of goals and timetables has proven to be 
necessary to remedy racial and sexual exclusion as a result 
of longstanding discrimination, and has proven particularly 
effective in facilitating the entry of women into non- 
traditional jobs. The efficacy of goals, ratios and other 
numerical hiring, txaming and advancement measures, and 
the support given them by all three branches of the federal 
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government, has prompted their voluntary adoption by many 
employers and unions. While some may be motivated by a 
' desire to remedy the harmful effects to society as a whole 
' caused by the exclusion of women and minorities from job 
opportunities, others undoubtedly take this step to reduce ^ > 
the possibility that they may be subject to discrimination /] 
suits. The Supreme Court approved such voluntarily adopted 
affirmative action measures in United Steelworkers of America 
v. Weber, 443 U.S. 193 (1979), when it struck down a challenge 
to an employer-union plan which provided that employees 
selected for an on-the-job training program qualifying them 
for advancement to craft positions would be 50% white and 
50% black. The Court thereby recognized the lawfulness and" 
v appropriateness of quota-type measures to remedy discrimina- 
tory exclusion of minorities and women from traditionally 
white and male occupations. 

Despite the inpressive gains made through court 
interpretations of £ nti-discrimination laws and through 
required and voluntary affirmative action plans, the battle 
fpr equal employment opportunity for women has certainly 
not been won. 'it is well-known that women's average" income 
is only 59% of n»en's average income; that th* median income 
of women college graduates is nearly $2,000 less than the 
median income for all men; that women's occupational 
segregation is so pronounced that it would require about 
two-thirds of all women workers to change jobs for women's 
occupational distribution to match- that of men. Though . 
women's access to non-traditional jobs has been established 
in legal precedent, in practice women still remain over- 
whelmingly confined to low-paid, low-status jobs offering 
limited prospects for advancement. And hundreds of 
meritorious complaints of sex discrimination languish in the 
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backlog at EEOC. 

Continued federal enforcement of EEO policies is 
vital to further progress in redressing these inequities. 
Yet the federal enforcement effort is currently threatened in 
two major ways — by financial cutbacks and by philosophical 
retreats. 

Budget cutbacks are, a serious threat to the ability 
of EEOC and OFCCP to carry out their EEO and affirmative 
action enforcement responsibilities. In* the case^ of EEOC, 
budget and staffing reductions seriously hamper efforts to 
reduce the charge backlog so that complaints of discrimination 
are processed within a reasonable time. They also virtually 
eliminate EEOC's capacity to litigate on behalf of workers 
filing meritorious charges, which means that where the 
employer is not willing voluntarily to redress unlawful 
conduct, only those victims of discrimination who are in a 
position to retain ah attorney to sue in their behalf have a 
chance for vindication. rt nd they Virtually preclude the 
development^ of an effective program to investigate "pattern 
and practice" discrimination, which would direct enforcement 
efforts where they would be most productive in correcting 
systemic discrimination and its effects. Budget cuts at 
OFCCP <mo-in severe understating, elimination of travel 
necessary for training and for 'widespread and equitable 
enforcement efforts, and continued inadequate data processing. 

Far more damaging than budget cutbacks, however, 
*and far less understandable, is the apparent determination on 
the part of the current administration to withdraw government 
support from the most effective techniques for achieving 
equal employment opportunity. EEOC guidelines, including 
those on sexual harassment, have been' targeted for abolition 
or modification, and proposals have been put forward to 
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reduce the number of government contractors subject, to 
affirmative action requirements. Most disquieting of all, 
however, is the stated intention of the Assistant Attorney 
General for Civil* Rights to eliminate preferential hiring 
and advancement from the remedies sought by the government 
in employment discrimination cases, , and to persuade the 
Supreme Court to overrule the Weber case permitting voluntary 
affirmative action goals and quotas. 

The development of ratios or numerical goals and 
quotas for hiring in the judicial setting occurred because 
other remedies tried were^of ten, found inadequate to eliminate 
the effects of discrimination. For example, in 1972 the 
Mississippi State Highway Patrol, consisting of about 500 
uniformed officers of whom none were black,~.was found to be 
discriminating against blacks in the hiring process; the 
court accordingly ordered the elimination of all discrimina- 
' tion and the implementation of a recruitment program 
directed at blacks. Two years later 91 new officers'had 
been hired, but only 6 of them' were black*. The Court of 
Appeals, finding that a recruitment program alone was 
inadequate to. "purge in two years a reputation which dis- 
criminatory practices of- approximately 30 years have 
entrenched in the minds of blacks in Mississippi,"- held 
that the relief ordered was insufficient, and directed the 
imposition of a temporary ratio requirement for the hiring 
of- qualified black applicants. 



5/ Morrow v. Crisler, 491 F.2d 1053, 1056 (5th Cir-) 
(en banc), cert, cfcnied, 419 U.S. '895 (1974). 
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The effectiveness Of such judicially ordered 
relief in remedying the exclusion of women from non-tradi- 
tional jobs is well illustrated by the experience of AT*T 
under the consent decree which resolved the Suit against it 
by the EEOC and the Department of Labor. During the six 
years that decree — with its specific, numerical assignment 
requirements — was in force, women's representation in 
management increased from 2.1% to 6.9%; in outside craft 
positions, from 0.2% to 3.9%; and in inside craft positions, 
from 6.5% to 17| 2%. ~ l 

Available results of affirmative action plans, 
such as those required under* Executive Order 11246, show 
that the adoption of specific numerical goals produces 
equally substantial results without the necessity of liti- 
gation, compared with the mefficacy of other known techniques. 
In 1971, for example, there were 221 women employed in blue- 
collar occupations in the shipbuilding industry. The 
Executive Order had for three years required nondiscrimina- 
tion on thc^ba^s of sex, but shipbuilding contractors were 
not required to adopt goals for the utilization of women 
in these positions. In early 1972 such a requirement was 
imposed on shipbuilding contractors. By early 1976, there 
were 4,223 women in blue-collar shipbuilding occupations; 
the percentage of women in these positions had jumped from 
0.3% to 4.7% in just four years. Two interesting side 
effects weye observed -- there was a drop in turnover rate, 

and applications from women snowballed as women began to be 

7 / 

seen in these positions in greater number.— Another 
compelling example occurred in California, where the State 
t 

6/ Final Report filed in Equal Employment Opportunity 

Commission v. American Tel. & Tel. Co., Civil Action 
No. 73-149 (E.D. Pa. Jan. 17, 1979) 

2/ Affidavit of John M. Honeghan, filed in Advocates for 
Women v. Marshall, Civil Action No. 76-862 (D.D.C. 
February 4, 1977) . 
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Department of Industrial Relations required local labor- 
management coordinating committees to set realistic goals 
and timetables for women's participation in apprenticeship 
programs in January 1976. By November of 1978, the number 
of active women apprentices had more than doubled, although 
for the nine yearsv.preceding the requirement female ^ 
apprenticeship had remained at about the same level. - 

Specific numerical goals or quotas for the hiring, 
training 's, assignment of women succeed where non-discrimina- < 
tion injunctions or pledges fail because discrimination 
against wonU has been so longstanding and so deeply 
engrained ikour society that "sex-neutral" behavior on the 
•part of employers and unions is inadequate to correct it. 
' Historically, the ridhts of women were explicitly limited 
by law, and women were specifically excluded by law from 
many occupations, including my own. Deeply held beliefs and 
prejudices about a woman's place and women's capacities were 
prevalent even more recently, and persist even to the present. 
"Business is transacted and contacts are made at clubs and ■ 
social functions which exclude women, without many of the 
participants being conscious of the disoriminatory implica- 
tions. The absence of women from non-traditional 3 obs has 
been so 'persistent that it has produced a tenacious belief 
on the part of many that women cannot perform in such Dobs, 
and on the part of women that they will not be seriously 
considered for such jobs. This in turn results in the 
• steering and self-steering of women away from the types of < 
training and experience that normally lead to such jobs 
and the further reinforcement of , stereotyped beliefs. 

Mere good intentions and neutral behavior are not 
enough to interrupt this "c^cle. Experience has shown that 
results are only achieved Jhen specific, sex-conscious, 



8/ State of California, Dept. °f ^dustrial^lations, Divi- 



sion of Apprenticeship ? ta ^" d ?' 7 I G 
Apprentices in California 1967-L978. 
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numerical obligations arc placed on an employer, either by 
the employer himself after self-scrutiny, or by courts or 
government agencies after judicial or administrative scrutiny, 
and he is required to meet them br explain why he did not. 



mative action measures on the ground that they are no longer 
needed, or are unfair to white males, or are inefficient and 
costly, are ignoring the clear and present existence of dis- 
crimination. Discrimination persists in our society, both in 
the form of isolated unjust acts and in the form of self- 
perpetuating institutional processes. Its continued existence 
4s manifest in the employment statistics I have cited which, 
for all the gams ana changes they indicate, still show that in* 
absolute terms women are far from enjoying that degree of 
access to high-paying, desirable jobs that would be expected if 
hiding and promotion were truly based on^ability and inclina- 
tion. The continued existence of discrimination means that 
hiring goals cannot be viewed in a vacuum, where they might 
indeed appear unfair or a form of "reverse discrimination, H 
but must be seen as "course corrections" made to a system in 
which the momentum of generations of discrimination perpetuates 
inexorably the preferences white males have historically enjoyed 
and stilT enjoy today. And the continued discrimination with 
which we live carries with it societal costs that dwarf the 
inefficiency and expense claimed to result from af f urinative . 
action. 



called goals, ratios, quotas or targets, there is nothing un- 
constitutional, unlawful or unfair about them so long as they 
are based on a sound analysis of what is necessary to correct 
discrimination and its effects, and so long as they do not 
unnecessarily trammel the interests of other groups T The 
Supreme Court, has so held »in Weber , where it approved a col- 



Those who challenge goals or other numerical affir- 



Whether these affirmative action requirements are 
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lcctivc bargaining agreement requirement that 50% of all 
employees selected for an on-the-job training program be 
black, and in Fullilovc v. Klutznick , 448 U.S. 448 (1980), 
where it approved a statutory 10% set-aside of federal public % 
works contract funds for minority businesses. The propriety 
of such measures has also been established in numerous decisions 
of the federal courts of appeals a»d district courts in Title 
VII and Executive Order cases, r 

For the executive branch to take the position that it 
will not demand suchimeasures from! employers who arc proved 
to have" discriminated, and that it will oppose such measures 
even when they have been voluntarily adopted, will have the 
most devastating effects on the fight against sex discrimina- 
tion in employment. It will change — indeed it has already 
changed — the perception of employers that EEO is a high 
government priority to a perception that there is little reason 
to fear the consequences of discriminatory policies and 
practices. At best it will remove the incentive that has 
led employers and unions to take the steps and achieve the 
results detailed in the examples I have cited, and at worst 
it may well wipe out the progress toward* true equality for 
women that we have lately seen during Democratic and Republican 
administrations alike. Ultimately, it is a betrayal of that 
solemn commitment made to equal, employment opportunity for 
women by this government less than twenty years ago. 

f 
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Representative Reuss. Thank you, Ms. Stein. 

Representative Wylie, please proceed. 

Representative Wylie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I didn't realize I was going to be called on first there,,btit I appreci- 
ate it— I think. . * , • 

Ms. Bergmann, I have to take umbrage with your prepared state- 
ment where you state that the Reagan administration has declared 
economic war on women. As a matter of fact, Ffind it a little ridiculous 
for you to say that. On what basis do you make a statement like thatj 

Ms, Beromann. Congressman Wylie, I can understand t,hat you 
would consider the statement somewhat extreme, but I believe that 1 
havo documented it. 

Women need equal employment opportunity. And as you've just 
heard, we're going into reverse in equal employment opportunity, Thqy 
need to get off welfare. And those women j^lio l>a ve succeeded in getting » 
job-* are being slapped in the face and essentially are going back on 
welfare. 

They need training so that they can get into jobs which will pay a 
living wage fpr themselves and their children. And that training has 
been cut. 

Representative Wylie. But that hasn't iust been cut for women. 

Ms. Beromann. No; but as you heard, women need it. more thaq 
others. And the training has been more effective for womeri. 

[Representative Wylie Do you havo any statistics to show that? 

Ms. Bkromann. Well, I believe Ray Marshall < 

Representative Wylie. Well, he made the statement 

Ms. Bergman x. Well, TVe recently seen some data on a supported 
work experiment— from a New York experiment, which show that of 
all the people on whom this experiment was tried, the most progress 
• the most benefits were to AFDC mothers. 

And I could rive you the reference. I don*t have it with me. 

Finally, the budget cuts, ^yhich are going across the board, are not 
being targeted at things which oven I might agree' could stand some 
cutting. . y 

The across-the-board cuts are being particularly destructive. They 
are hitting things like child-support enforcement, which is directly 
counterproductive to getting, people off welfare. And we were making 
progress in that area. I believe we re going backwards now. 

As has been mentioned 

Representative Wylie. What you Ve saying is that more women bene 
fit from welfare programs and child-support programs and AFDC 
than men. 

Ms. Beromann. That's right. 
.Representative Wylie. So if you have a national cutj a 5-perccnt 
cut or a lO-.percent cut, then that's discrimination against women? 

Ms. Beromann. No; I didn't say that the Reagan program is good 
for men and bad for women. I'm here to^point out, however 

Representative Wylie. You say the administration has declared 
economic war on women. 

Ms. Beromann. Well, I think virtually every activity that the 
Reagan administration has done has hurt women, particularly poor 
women. 
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* Representative Wylie. Why would they want to do that, when there 
are so many more women than men? 

Ms. Berqmann. Well, I think they liavcn't seen the numbers, al- 
though I think President Rfcagan has seen them. Women are now 
startirig to vote in ^vays that are different than men. I've recently 
seen some numbers which say that women arc far less favorable to, 
this administration than men arc, particularly working \yoinen.. 

Representative Wywr. What about the \nigc reduction in the estate 
tax? Doesn't that benefit women ? 

Ms. Bergman*. I think that again will benefit very sich women. 
The vast majority„of women have nothing to gain from an elimination 
of the estate tax. Most of thdm— most of the estates they got were 
exempt from it. 

Representative Wyme. Well, the idea* of it was to bcnclit the not- 
so-wealthy women or rich widows, as the case may be, so I would have 
to disagree with you there, too. On page 3 of your testimony you say, 
. "Another vital mechanism, for encouraging employers to end occu- 
pational segregation by sex is back pay claims, which the adminis- 
tration is also trying to scuttle. 11 Now I don't see how that's necessarily 
directed af women. . . .... 

Ms. Bergmann. Well, there again, the antidiscrimination activities 
. of previous administrations have helped blacks and they've helped 
women, and so, the back pay claims have be*en most effective in moti- 
vating employers to change their practices so that they vouldn t have 
to suffer those back pay'claims. And some of those claims run into 
millions of dollars. 

Representative Wyme. That* related more to women than to men* 

Ms. Bero.va.vn. It's related to the problems of women and the prob- 
lems of blacks, because what we Ye piking about here is back pay 
claims for remuneration for past discrimination. So I would say when 
you get rid of back pav claims, you're impacting badly on the oppor- 
tunities of women and on the opportunities of blacks. Now my testi- 
mony does not relate to what the administration is doing to blacks. 
Thcv also have gotten the idea. 

Representative Wyue. That wouldn't be related to sex though, any- 
more than this statement is related to sex. t " ■ 

Ms. Bergmann. I'm not saying thafethe administration has put down 
only women. It has put down women, it has put down poor whitp 
peoVu-. It has put down black people in its programs. I'm not saying 
that women are the onlv ones. Tm *\ : ".g that women are included 
very generously in the people who have been adversely affected by 
the administration programs. [Laughter.] 

CETA PROGRAMS HAP POSITIVE EFFECT ON EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 

Representative Wyue. I doubt if the administration is directing its 
attention to just women, but Ms. Barrett, would you name a few of the 
jobs performed by women in CETA programs ? 

Ms Barrett. As von know, there are manv different work experience 
opportunities in the CETA programs, and they're nm by local prime 
sponsors. Some of them are run by local community-based organiza- 
tions. In fact, in the later vears of the CETA programs, a dispropor- 
tionate number, a larger proportion of the prime sponsors were corn- 
el 
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mumty-based organizations, and many of these were programs specif- 
ically designed to put women into nontraditional employment op- 
portunities and nontraditional training programs. There was one, I 
remember, that was sponsored by Control Data, I believe. I'm not 
positive Jnit one of the computer companies that was training welfare 
women that had been previously on welfare, welfare mothers, for 
work in computer-related or electronics-related kinds of jobs. This 
was a demonstration project and was very, very highly successful. I 
might point out that your question of Professor Bergman regarding 
the data on experience that women had in these various CETA pro- 
grams, the data that I referred to came from the Continuous Long- 
itudinal Manpower Survey which was a survey of g very, very large 
sample of all CETA participants. It was a random sample of CETA 
participants. 

Representative Wyme. But most of the CETA participants were 
men. I saw the survey too. So if the CETA program is reduced, it's 
going to hurt men more than women. 

Ms. Barrett. I think I pointed out that according to the data in 
CLMS, the Cont inuous Longitudinal Manpower Survey, the poor 
women, low-income women, that worked at low wages before, prior 
to their CETA experience, were the greatest gainers. In fact, they were 
the only really large systematic gainers as a result of their CETA 
participation. Now it is true— let me say two things. I think that about 
45 percent of the CETA participants in PSE-2 and 6 ? this is public 
service employment, were women, which is just about equivalent to 
their proportion in the labor force and, of course, in the welfare 
reform demonstration projects, they were a much higher percentage, 
because the eligibility criteria were that they had to be on welfare 
before, and that, of course, meant that they were mostly women. So 
that there were some programs within CETA that had a very high 
propoi^ion of women. 

Representative Wtlie. There were some programs within CETA 
(hat had a high percentage of women, but I don't think there wen* 
really all that many vis-a-vis the number of men that were employed 
in the program, but the real point I want to make here again is that 
it started out ay a $1.5 billion comprehensive employment training 
program, which I supported and spoke in favor of, and almost before 
you could see the magic, it l>ecame a public works and public service 
jobs programs. Would you agree with that? 

M^. Barrett. After the 1978 amendments were passed, the demo- 
graphic profile of the participants changed rather dramatically. It was 
tru", before the 1978 amendments that the CETA programs were very 
roundly criticized by myself as well as others, for not having an ade*- 
quatc representation of women. After the 1978 amendments, which put 
not only more stringent eligibility criteria on participants, but also 
lowered the wage ceilings, a lot of males didn't want to participate in 
the program. Th?vv was quite an increase in female participation. 

Representative Wylie. Weh\ wouldnVit be better to put that $10 
billion that was , located to the public works and public service jobs 
part of that CETA program into the private sector, so that we might 
employ w omen on a long-term basis, so we could really get them 

Ms. Barrfttt. You've got several avenues, several recourses. It seems 
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to mo wo ought to alho be expanding emr loymcnt opportunities in the 
private sector. There's no question about that. From the testimony we 
just heard here, the private sector isn't doing all that well m providing 
high-paying jobs find training opportunities fcr women, and there s 
always going to be a group of individuals that the private sector docsn t 
want to touch. And I think that one of the big problems with CETA is 
that wo all went out and looked at some of the CETA programs, as the 
Congress, I think in its wisdom, targeted the program to the very, very 
poor and unskilled and uneducated. This wasn't a Harvard University 
demonstration project; right? ' ' 

Representative Wylie. Don't you think there s a chance that t ie 
Reagan program might work, though, if we put more money into the 
private sector to create more private jobs? ... ~ 

Ms. Barrett. Right now the unemployment rate is going up, C on- 
gressman Wvlie. Even tho.Brosident's own advisers arU saying, your 
own economists are saying that it's likely that the unemployment rate 
is going to go up. Now I don't know what's going to happen when the 
unemployment rate goes above 9 percent, because I don't think it has 
ever gone that hi<rh. ' . . , 

Representative Wyt.ie. But the Reagan economic program has onl> 
been in effect since October, so there are probably some dislocations 
that could be attributed to previous budget deficits. . 

Ms. BARmrrr. All I'm saying is that his own advisers, his own econ- 
omists are saying that unemployment is likely to still go higher, and 
that worries me. 

' Representative Wyi-ie. It worries me. . 

Ms Barrett. There are foreca.sts down the road for next year, ana 
I haven't seen the budget document or the economic assumptions; 1 
don't think it's out yet. I suspect that they've still goino (b .Ik showing 
in their economic assumptions very high employment. Thrit means that 
you're- going to have the effect that Chairman Reuss mentioned earlier. 
Animosity and resentment of women workers and feeling that women 
workers don't deserve jobs is just going to be aggravated for a long 
time. That means, vou know, We were talking about-well, if tho 
Reagan administration's program was in another year even, if they 
could get unemployment down into a reasonably acceptable range, 
we're talking about something different. But we're talking about 2. 3, 
or 4 years down tho road, unemployment is still going to be very high. 
That means there needs to be some sort of Federal program where the 
poor can feel that something is being clone for them, where the unem- 
ployment can feel that something is being done for thein, other than 
having cheese at the end of a long line. * 
Representative Wyi.ik. What do you suggest in that 
Ms! Barrett. T'm^uggcsting increasing funding for the l MA oi 

programs like CF/TA. . „:„„i„ 

Representative Wvme. And we go right back around the same circle 

^Ms' Barrett. Mv experience, when T was in the Labor Department 
in tho Carter administration with CETA, was thalrit cave the poor a 
feeling that there wns a place that they could go JTherc were never 
• enough slots. There were never enough positions. There was always a 
scarcity of CETA jobs. If you just read what went on every summer 
in Washington, trying to got jobs for young people. 
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Representative Wvmk. I'm here to try to find out what is the right 
thing to do, and I'm a good listener, so ff you would name for the rec- 
ord a few of the CETA programs that^bu think provided income and 
meaningful long-term employment for women, I'd be glad to have 
thein. Could you do that, please ? 

Ms. Barrett. I can provide you with some in writing, or I can say 
that there were a number of very small programs that ^yere demon- 
stration projects that were specifically aimed at putting women into 
nontraditional jobs. There were the work experience programs in PSE 
title II, for example, that varied tremendously in their effectiveness, 
because they \v£re State and local programs that were administered 
with Federal guidelines, but by and large, there was the displaced 
homcmaker program, that in many areas was highly successful. It was 
often the community-based organizations that ran the programs, were 
very committed, women's organizations that tried to not only provide 
jobs but a lot of psychological and emotional support to the 
participants. 

And I just talk to people in so many communities that now tell me 
that Jill of this is collapsing. We have the experience here with a very 
small program, $6 million program, that people are very worried 
about. Funds are being cut off. 

Representative Wyme. Well, we've been going through that for sev- 
eral years. It's been cyclical, where we have unemployment. 

Ms. Barrett. These are very small programs. It costs more to store 
that cheese than to run this program. 

Representative Wylik. That's not a small program, I submit, $6 
million. f 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Reuss. I'm certainly no expert on this, but I have 
Aeen now abandoned CETA program* which .seemed to me iihed women 
employees usefully. Day-care centers, playground assistants, library 
associates, auxiliary police personnel. Those were all part of CE1A, 
were they not? c 

Ms. Barrf/it. Yes, definitely. 

Representative Rrxm Ancl I think one can add'to the list. That 
doesn't account for $10 billion, but it still suggests that there was 
■infill work being done, a id now that it isn't being done, the public 
isn't getting the police projection, the library services, the recreational 
services it needs. And a lot of women,* old and young, are on the un- 
employment rolls. 

Representative Wtme. There are some programs that are being con- 
tinued, though, that are being continued through community develop- 
ment block grant program. Some of the CETA programs have been 
continued. T submit. Mr. Chairman. But T wonder — T think that's the 
philosophical question here— is the role of the Federal Government 
to trv to pro\ ide money in these areas? Now as von suggest that's not 
$10 billion worth either, as far as that's concerned. But what I'm think- 
ing is that most of the programs that were financed bv CETA 
came through city recreational departments. I think your study will 
show that, too. And there were a considerable number of leaf-rokfng 
jobs and snow-removal jobs and that sort of thing, which doesnt seem 
to me to be meaningful emplovment. Now o be «ure. that's better than 
no employment at all. but I think the money could be spent far better 
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in partnership with the private sector and majjbc getting the money 
into the private sector to create long term meaningful jobs. That's my . 
point 

Ms. Barrett. Congressman Wylie, it's not clear exactly what the 
right amount is. I can't say exactly what the right amount of spend- 
ing on these programs is, and I'm not saying that we even should rely 
total)} or even primarily on these prognuns, but these aie individuals 
that private employers are not willing to hire, and the question is, 
what do we do with these people? 

Representative Wylie. Why wouldn't private employers be willing 
to hire women ? I mean, I would think that the cost of discrimination ( 
to the private employer from not hiring women would be so costly that 
they wouldn't want to get into that position. 

Ms. Barrett. She may be illiterate. She may have five children, 
which many employers would find to be a potential handicap. She may 
have no work experience, and she's in the 30-40 age group. 

Ropresentatne Wylie. But if they were otherwise equally qualified, 
I don't know why the employer would opt in favor of the man. 

Ms. Berg ma nn. Let me pop in here, Congressman Wylie. I think 
what you're sort of implying, and this a lot of economists have stated, 
really — discrimination couldn't exist because if it did exist, if there 
weref women who could be hired for less, Miej would be. Since they're 
not, it must mean there's something wrong with them. I have to dis- 
agree with the thrust, of Xancv Barrett's testimony. There is something 
wrong with them. They're illiterate. They have too manv children. 
W r omen are just as literate as men, believe nu\ T think what keeps em- 
ployers from hiring them is tradition, and a!.,o the problem that there's 
a cost to breaking some of these patterns of occupational segregation. 
Tf you have 20 men in a shop and the next people yon bring in are 
women to work with them as equals, some of the men are <roinff to be 
unhappy and may create problems, which ivduce the productivity of 
the establishment, perhaps temporarily. And employers don't wnnf fo 
hear that. They ha\ e to l>e forced to bear that. Now you ma^v. "Well, 
God. the last* thing we want to do is reduce productivity. 5 ' 

What I wouhl put to you. we are increasingly a society where if we 
don't break this svrvdrome of women having noor iobs. we're going to 
have a depressed clas^of women and their children and an increasingly 
large sector of womenund their children on v.elfare. And Mr. Falwell 
isn't going to be abh* Kj do anything about that with his preaching, 
T assure you. v *\ 

Representatne Wvme. ^hapnen to be one of those men that think < 
women arc smarter than men. but be that n« it may, T wanted to ask 
>fr. Marshall, before he Vft.ljiit didn't *vr the chance, what percentage 
of union members are female. J think tli«s may be a source of part of 
the difficulty. You mentioned a little earlier that women are becoming 
electricians and getting into the labor fore « in that area. We outfit to 
look into that, T Mippo^e. But inst one question for the panel, gen- 
erally, and then I'll torn hide Mr. Chairman. T know you're anxious to 
conclude. 

What changes in trends concerning w omen in the work force do you 
see occurring in the 1080's? 

M*. Beromaxv. T see a continuation of past trends. T see more 
wonen in the labor force. I see more women not having a man to de- 
pend on, because the divorce rates are going to continue to rise. 



I think, hv the way, thaf although thero is no way that we can fight 
that — you can't pass a family act and reduce the divorce rate — I think 
what we have to do is try to minimize the economic consequence of these 
trends, particularly on children, because there are millions of children 
in poor families now, and when they get older, it's going to inhibit 
their lives. So, I think we have to make sure those children are sup- 
ported in some way— hopefully out of private initiative rather than 
public initiative, through jobs for their mothers, jobs for their fathers, 
and insuring that both parents, even absent parents, send support to 
those children. 

That is something that the Government has to do. That can't be done 
family by family, on a private basis. If you have a separated father or 
even a separated mother, it's a government duty to see that those orders, 
first of all are established, and enforced. If that means more intrusive- 
ness. so be it. 

Representative Wyue. Should the Federal Government do anything? 
Ms. BEnnMANN-. Well, there is a Federal initiative, called the Office 
of Child Support Enforcement. Its funds are being cut. That makes no 
sen c. It's an increasing problem, and it's something which is counter- 
productive. 

So, there are legitimate rotes for the Government, Sometimes the 
Government has to enforce private obligations, you see. So it's a little 
paradoxical. 

But when Mr. Stockman cuts the budget for those things, we're 
going backward in making these kids lxs supported by their own par- 
ents. Ybu see, we're not going forward; we are pushing that toward 
Government relief. * 

Representative Wylie. I see where you're going. But I'm not neces- 
sarily agreeing. 

Ms. Stein. 

Ms. Stkix. I would agree with Ms. Bergmann that we will see more 
women coining into the work force, but the type of jobs they will be 
getting, or whether they will get any job at all, or just join the ranl>s 
of the, unemployed, I think depends ojx the state of the economy and it 
depends on the extent to which the Government is willing to maintain 
tho support for EEO that it has undertaken in the past. 

Representative Wyue. Ms. Barrett. 

Ms. Barrett. I certainly agree whojeheartedly. The trends are all 
moving in the same direction, and whether or not the fruits of women's 
labor .produco a GNP gap — I'm sorry, an earnings gap that remains at 
60 percent, or whether or not it goes up, is going to depend on many 
of the things that we have talked about today. 

Representative Wyme. Ms. Verhcyden-Hilliard. 

Ms. Vkriieyden-ITimjard. 'I guess I just want to say that I don't 
think that women will move out of the labor force. I think it's going 
to ao nowhere but up, for two reasons : 

Thiy have to eat; and they are .going to have to earn their own 
money, because of what we know of what's happening. 

Anil for the other reason which Ms. Bergmann said: That women 
are entitled to work at work which they enjoy, and to earn money 
doing it, just as men do. 

But tho bottom line for me will always be that if we don't do some- 
thing about the little girls coming along, we will Ik? putting band-aids 
on forever. And we have to really address that, because I also think 
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that when wo begin to offer Hieso options to little girls, and they under- v 
stand them, pncTlittlo boys see this happening at the same time, then 
little boys and girls grow U p to understand that they will both work, 
and that they will both have equal participation in our society. And 
that is my goal. 

Representative Wylie. You see an upward trend in women's employ- 
ment opportunities? ' 

Ms. Verheyden-Hilliard. I don't know about opportunities. But I 

know women have got to earn their money. They've got to eat just like j 
everybody ejse. * -* . 

One of the things I did want to say— noHo^bfcat a dead horse about ( 
the CETA program — is that I do know one of the reasons that I came 
back to looking at little girls again is that, when I looked at the CETA 
programs, there were a number of them which were making an earnest 
effort to prepare women to work in nontraditional jobs, giving them 
opportunities to learn about these kinds of things. And some of them , 
were relatively successful. 

I think there were at least two or three which were national demon- 
strations, supported by the Women's Bureau, and I'm sure they could 
givo you the facts and figures on those. 

Representative Wylie. I don't want to be left here with the state- 
ment that all CETA programs were bad. I have seen some good CETA 
programs in Columbus, Ohio, too. They had an excellent training pro- 
gram. I also saw that some of the money was being used, as I say, to 
rake leaves and to shovel snow and that sort of thing. And I just 
thought maybe that detracted considerably from the program, maybe 
it had gotten too big too soon, and therefore was difficult to administer. 

Ms. verheyden-Hilliard. What came out of it for me, that the 
Federal Government was doing and I thought should do at the CETA 
level, is something which the schools could have done if girls had been 
encouraged to take those vocational education courses and understand v 
that these were opportunities for them there, at that time, as well. 

Representative Wylie. I think the panel has been very generous, Mr. 
Chairman, as have you, and I thank you very much. 

Representative IIeuss. You have provided creative tension in these 
hearings. [Laughter.] * 

Wo are very grateful. I have several volumes of questions to ask but 
since, quite honestly, you answered them all very excellently in your 
written and oral statements, I won't prolong the hearing, except to sav 
that holding the hearing was one of the Joint Economic Committee s 
better ideas. And I am very grateful to the entire panel. f 

We now stand in adjournment until Friday, when we will have a 
session on unemployment. And the very attentive members of the audi- 
ence are cordially invited to join us then. 

Thank you verj; much. 

The committee is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 5 p.m., the committee adjourned, subject to the call 
of the Chair.] 

[The following informntion was subsequently supplied for the 
record :] 
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The American Association of University Itomen, a national 



organization with a long tradition of addressing Issues bearing 
on the advancement of women, Is grateful for the opportunity to 
address the critical area of employment as It relates to women 
and their families. 

Our society Is In a transitional period where demographic, 
economic* and cultural changes are creating a profound shift In 
the relationship between home life and work life, particularly for 
women. In their testimony, Sen. Kassebaum, Rep. Schroeder, 
Dr. Barrett, and Dr. Berpnann provided the statistics that 
document this shift, and we will not repeat those' figures. 
Clearly, however, the repercussions from this shift w1T1 be with 
us for the foreseeable future, and they create Issues which belong 
not Ji4$t to women, or families, or employers, or government at 
any level , 'but to everyone. We all have responsibility for working 
to resolve problems centering on these Issues, and we cannot 
resolve problems unless we first define them properly. 

Toward this end, AAUW has Initiated discussions among a 
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number of constituencies concerned with issues generated by the 
conflict between family and work responsibilities— business , 
V organized labor, and other interested organizations at the 
national and local levels. The immediate goals of this effort 
are to involve as large a representation of these groups as 
possible in identifying critical issue areas and to lay the 
foundation for multi-organizational coalitions to address them. 
Ultimately, AAUW hopes to promote and participate in actions 
by these coalitions that can impact public and private policies, 
local and national, which affect the relationship between home 
and work life. 

AAUW's meetingsat the national level have resulted in a 
consensus that these groups can learn from .one another and work 
together productively, though bpportunities to do so have 
previously been limited. Replication of these meetings at the 
grassroots level across the country has only recently begun, and 
our findings ara necessarily preliminary. One thing is certain, 
however, and it is 4 that there is a well T spring of interest and 
concern about problems faced by working families in communities 
around the country. In Ankeny, Iowa, for example, a recent 
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Mayor's* Commission an Families survey reflected the often-cited 
difficulty of balancing work and home-related schedules, with 
36 percent of the Ankeny respondents reporting conflict. The 
stresses of balancing two sets of major responsibilities was also 
a predominant theme at a community forum held In Kankakee, Illinois, 
as was the inevitability of change on bofcfc-fronts , the necessity 
of understanding this change, and the need for support systems in 
both sectors. Three Wyoming towns— Wheatland, Powell", and Sheridan- 
have plans for meetings to discuss a^ variety of employment issues 
including shared jobs, single-parents'workers , and dual-career 
families. Some of the concerns to be addressed in Helena, 

Montana include sex roles and work, and age and re-entry into the 

* 

job market. In New Jersey, plant closings and lay-offs have been 
cited as areas of serious concern. In other communities across 
the country, meeting agendas deal with topics as varied as 
planning 'far one's retirement years, the impact of workplace* 
technology on women's employment opportunities, and stress management. 

Though these grassroots meetings have just begun, one 
finding which bears on the relationship of federal laws a/id policies 
to working women and theflr families has emerged: There is no one 
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overriding Issue among working families. These Issues are exceedingly 
complex, and any solution such as H If only all companies provided 
flexitime" or "If only the government provided subsidized child-care" 
1s too simplistic ta resolve our national d1!emma--although such 
Initiatives may well have value 1n a given setting or as part of a 
more comprehensive approach. Moreover, , such one-rdlmensional 
solutions do not get to the heart of what 1s needed for broad- 
based, long-term resolution of work and^amlly life confl1ct--that , 
'1s, widespread shared responsibility. 

The conflicts posed for working women and men vary by age 
and life sta$e f marital status, occupation and Income, geographical 
location, subcultural values, and other factors. Even a specific 
need (e.g., ch1ld-care*or care for the elderly) does not lend 
itself to a single solution. The way an Issue 1s resolved often 
depends on how 1t 1s manifested in a particular community or., 
work setting and on the resources—human and other— which are 
available to resolve it. Communities best define their own needs 
and, given viable opportunities to work together, local businesses, 
governments, labor organizations, and other appropriate groups 
can begin to move toward meeting those needs at the community ^ 
1 evel . 
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However, community-level activity by Itself cannot achieve 
the fundamental changes needed in our treatment of the relationship 
between family life and employment for womeh or for men. The 
federal government can a id does set the tone and create environments 
* which have Implications for people's dally lives. In addition to 
this subtle influence, AAUW believes that there are also specific 
legislative and programmatic areas in which the federal 
government has a necessary and proper role to play in dealing 
with issues inextricably related to the quality of its citizens' 
lives. 

The persistence and importance of issues surrounding 
employment and family life—underscored by the concern exhibited 
1n those ^communities where discussions have been initiated^- 
reconfirms AAUW 1 s, commitment to positions it has long espoused 
i£ a number of areas. 

The Family Protection Act 

The Family Protection Act, now dividechinto a series of 
bills which propose to strengthen the American family, in reality 
presents a domestic agenda that in no way reflects current 
sociological or economic findings about the changing nature of 
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family life in America. Provisions of the bill would be especially 
detrimental/to^women: for exmple, women 'who are single heads of 
households would be denied basic protections as a family unit. 

Tax Policies 

One of the more vexing problems which confront fiscal policy 
planners is the disparity between sound fiscal policies which are 
equitable and progressive and the recognition of the unique role 
women play as homemakers. Since homemakers do not earn wages, 
their contribution to the economy is not counted in monetary terms 1 
in the calculation of income. Thus tax benefits which accrue to 
two-earner families are not applicable to the single-earner 
household. A good case in poin^is the spousal IRA, Under the new* 
tax law, an unemployed spouse may not set up^an Individual Retirement 
Account (IRA). The working spoilse may establish an independent 
IRA account in the name of the non-working spouse, but the 
contributions to both accounts cannot tot^l more than $2,250. 
If both spouses were working, they could make contributions totaling 
$4000 in a single year. 

From the perspective of tax law this type of policy makes . 
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sense. It merely acknowledges that one Income deserves only a 
single tax-free IRA. In reality, the'inability of women Xp start N 
their own pensions 1n tax-free funds, even 1f they are not wage- 

r x J 

earners 1n the traditional sense of the word, negates -the 
economic and social contribution of the homemaker and jeopardizes 
her retirement security. It is precisely this type of hidden 
inequity which must be addressed in future tax law legislation if 
women are to gain equal protection under the law while fulfilling 
their role as part of a^amily unit. 

Social Security , ^ 

Ari aging population combined wfth differing family and work 
patterns demands that retirement policy be a principal, federal 
concern. The Social Security system harbors a rfumber of practices 
which, though adequate and reasonably equitable when Jjistituted in 



the 30' s, now reiult 1n Inadequate benefits for women. 

AAUW supports mandatory earnings credit T shar1ng for working 
hi'Sbands and wives as a necessary step for families in which both' 
parents work. Likewise, the non-working spouse must be adequately 
covered by the Social Security system. We also urge this Congress 
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T2) accept other legislation proposed by Representative Mary Rose 
Oakar: inheritance of earnings credits by |urviving spouse or 
surviving divorced spouse; credit-splitting at divorce; and Social 
Security eligibility for disabled widows and widowers under sixty. 

The Social Security systen will face serious financial 
difficulties over the next 50 to 60 years. In light of the number 
of families that depend on this. system, and who will continue, 
because of their low to moderate incomes, to depend on it even 
after pensions begin to play a larger role in retirement security, 
it is essential that the program remain a cornerstone of federal 
retirement policy. 

The retirement needs of individuals and families cannot, 
however, be answered by a single all ^encompassing system such as 
Social Security. In 1978, only 33% of the post-65 population 
received public or private pensions to supplement their Social 
Security— or only about one dollar in six of the elderly's total 
income. Though participation in pension plans is growing, their 
structure is still prohibitive to individuals who do not stay 
in one job for a long time or who have breaks in their employment 
record for childbearing or other reasons. 
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AAUW's recomnendations for pension reform Include: pension- 
vesting after one year; counting employment years before age 25 
toward pension credits-, portability of vested credits from one 
pension p? n to another; liberalizing breaks-inTservice rules to 
allow women to take time for bearing and raising of children. 

Comparable Worth 

Differing lifestyles and family structures necessitate 
that employment option and wages be comparable between men and 
women. Single heads of households, divorcees, widows and widowers, 
housewives who return to the job market are alien to the traditional 
picture of family and work needs. Yet these groups constitute 
larger and larger percentages of our work force and must receive 
the training and comparable wages that reward their contributions. 
When national productivity is at stake, it is the responsibility 
of the federal government to provide institutions and Jfidividuals 
with the financial assistance necessary to bring their skill 
levels into line with their abilities. 

Women and men are entering careers which heretofore have 
been dominated by the opposite sex. This trend needs to be 
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encouraged, but there must also be assurances in federal policy 
that jobs of comparable worth are afforded equal pay. ">e concept 
of comparable worth is central to the freed<Jfo of Individual 
family members to find employment which most closely suits their 
needs. 

t 

Cutback of Federal "Safety Net" Programs 

The pyesert Administration's proposed budget cuts for FY'83 
Will deal a severe blow to this country's working poor. The 
definition of the "safety net" has been altered so that orily 
those people who can under no circumstances be expected to help 
themselves will receive federal assistance. 

The family unit with a marginal income which is struggling 
to make ends meet will have their AFDC, Medicaid and day-care 
benefits cut out if the President's budget requests are 
granted by Congress. For many in this group, especially single 
parents who cannot afford to hire child-care and do not have 
anyone .at home to take care of their children, the most sensible 
solution is to quit work. 

Also in the FY'83 budget are proposals for cuts in food 
stamps, education and training programs, Medicaid and Medicare. 
Each of these has become an integral component of recipient 
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families' income structure. Their elimination or turning them 
back to states, where there is an inadequate tax base to support 
them, without regard for productivity, retirement security, or 
human needs, does not enhance this country's ability to deal with 
the growing diversity of family needs. fc 
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